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OCTOBER, 1926 


BIAS IN HISTORICAL WRITING! 
I.—By C. H. MolItwaryn 


(Professor of History and Government, Harvard University). 


I PRESUME that the object in view in selecting this topic was 
to give an opportunity of showing what bias we have on the 
question of the merits or demerits of bias in the writing of history. 
Acting on this supposition, I shall restrict my part to a rather 
brief statement of the question as it presents itself to me, followed 
by @ still briefer exposition of views which I hope will provoke 
the dissent and discussion which I take to be the main purpose of 


this session. 

First of all, what do we mean by “ bias ” in this connection, 
or rather what do we not mean ? 

There are at least three important good things in historical 
writing that have at one time or another been attributed, and 
attributed wrongly as it seems to me, to what we may call “ bias.” 
The first I would mention is a confusion of personal conviction 
and biassed history. It has been assumed that the presence of 
deep and sincere convictions in the mind of the historian must 
perforce lead to his biassed treatment of the past history, at 
least where he deals with questions which touch the object of his 
convictions, especially if it be a political or religious creed or 
organization. It is, in other words, taken for granted that on all 
important matters in the past, above all on such as vitally affect 
disputed questions in the present, the historian, if he is not 
biassed, must be indifferent. There can be no middle ground 

* Addresses given at one of the meetings of the Anglo-American Conference 
of Historians, July 1926. The discussion which followed will be reported in the 
November number of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. The 


Inaugural Address of the Conference, by the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, dealt 


with the same subject; it was fully reported in The Times and other newspapers 
on 14 July. 
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between them. There can be no real historical detachment which 
is not practical indifference. Is it true? No doubt such in- 
difference will result in impartiality, but the question is, can there 
be no real impartiality without it ? 

It is here, I think, that the advocates of partial history make 
one of their greatest mistakes. They naturally dislike a colour- 
less man who has no convictions (and who does not?). They 
assume that the unbiassed historian must be such, and as a result 
they not unreasonably pronounce in favour of the sincere but not 
impartial writer, and then proceed to approve his methods. But 
is the second of these assumptions warranted? May the biassed 
man (as in a sense all men ought to be) not at the same time be 
unbiassed in unfolding and explaining the developments of the 
past—the true function of the historian? Must one of necessity 
thrust his views and predilections into his estimate of the factors 
of the past that have moulded the present? I for one think not, 
but I think I can anticipate some of the answers I shall get. 
History must be made attractive in the writing. It must be 
written from the heart as well as from the head. In short, 
without enthusiasm there can be no good history, and enthusiasm 
implies bias. I will grant the first of these propositions, and grant 
it fully; the second I cannot. It was Carlyle, I think, who said 
that nothing great was ever done without enthusiasm; and few 
would dispute it. But is it equally true that we are incapable of 
enthusiasm for anything about which we are not prejudiced? 
The highest enthusiasm I can picture in the true historian is a 
glowing passion to set forth in their true relation and proportion, 
regardless of his own personal views, the various beliefs and 
convictions of the past which by their interaction or collision 
have made what it was and what it is the great drama of 
collective human life which we call history. It is an enthusiasm 
for truth rather than for creed or party, but need it be for that 
reason less deep, is it less capable of stirring the imagination of 
the writer or of catching the ear of the intelligent reader? Is it 
less human ? 

If I may I should like to refer to one or two of our masters who 
have gone, in illustration of this. In the preface to the most 
controversial of all his historical writings—the papers on Canon 
law in England—Maitland avows his dissent from all present-day 
parties to the controversy. Do you believe that his treatment 
would have been any less impartial if he had held views as pro- 
nounced as those of Canon MacColl? If it is not inappropriate 
I should like to refer to another writer, a historian who certainly 
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had convictions on the questions that concerned him, and they 
were questions as disputed and as disputable as any I can think 
of. Irefer to Dr. Jessopp’s admirably fair and deeply sympathetic 
treatment of the life and martyrdom of Henry Walpole in his 
One Generation of a Norfolk House. Canon Jessopp must have 
dissented strongly from the views of a traitor, an apostate and a 
Papist, all of which Walpole was under the definitions laid down 
in Tudor statutes, but he was in deepest sympathy with the courage 
and the conscientiousness of the martyr which Henry Walpole 
undoubtedly was too. “It is the cause and not the pain that 
makes the martyr,’ Argyle once wrote to Strafford, if I remember 
aright, and I regret to say that many historians seem to agree 
with the statement. But is it true, and must the historian act 
as though it were true? Cannot we sympathise with one with 
whom we cannot agree ? 

This leads me to a second assumption sometimes made, namely, 
that history must be literature, that to be such it must be coloured 
by the writer’s feelings, and that it must therefore be biassed. 
Can we, then, have no deep feeling except what is stirred up by 
partisan bias? This argument is very like the one urged against 
any attempt at scientific method in history. Because history is 
not, and never can be an exact science like physics or chemistry— 
a fact which I think no one would take the trouble to deny—it is 
said that it should keep as far away as possible from the applied 
commonsense which we call scientific method. And the reason 
for this apparently is that commonsense excludes literary form 
and an agreeable style. But there is no incompatibility between 
these two, though a historian may easily neglect the one in striving 
for the other, and I am afraid this has been done too often. 
No more is there incompatibility between impartiality and 
style. 

I think no one could enjoy more than I do the mastery of 
skilful abuse as it was practised in the controversial writings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but I should hesitate to 
set it up as the ideal for the twentieth-century historian. There 
is a delightful abandon in these old polemics that the safer historian 
of to-day cannot get, and I think ought scarcely to seek. Some 
of us like to read the detective stories of our own day, but we 
should hardly consider them models of historical composition. 

This impatience with impartiality is a little akin to the belief 
sometimes expressed in certain quarters, that biography is the 
only kind of historical writing that is vivid enough and human 


enough, and interesting enough, to be read. Many crave 
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Personality—with a large P—as well as partiality. Pope did 
say that the proper study of mankind is man, but I note that it 
is man rather than men. No one, I think, will be tempted to 
belittle the work of the biographer, though if you are looking for 
partiality it is there that you are most likely to find it. But 
why, on the other hand, should we at the same time decry, as 
we so often do, the greater, the more truly dramatic story of 
collective men, as shown in the historic unfolding of their ideas and 
institutions? The latter, I submit, must be treated impartially 
if the treatment is to be of any value whatsoever, but that such 
treatment must from its very nature be void of all colour, all 
imagination, all passion, all literary grace, I can in no wise admit, 
and yet that is often implied. I must confess that I do feel some 
“bias” against such views. 

Lastly, there is at least one more important thing that bias in 
history emphatically is not. It must be distinguished from the 
enthusiasm of the historical investigator for his thesis. 

Notwithstanding those who insist on a complete divorce, a 
vinculo matrimonti, of literary form and scientific method, a 
method in history there must be, though it may sometimes be a 
method of madness. If historians are to be anything above 
mere annalists or antiquarians, their interest will lie in what 
Professor Pollard has called the “ factors ”’ in history, and if so, 
the historian cannot avoid sharing with the natural scientist a 
method which proceeds by the forming of tentative hypotheses, 
based upon a reasoned examination of a part of the facts, accepted 
and applied to new facts as found, and adopted as probably true 
unless and until further facts are met with which are found to be 
inconsistent with its credibility. This is the historian’s thesis. 
He must give it up as soon as facts are against it, but till then he 
will follow it up as one follows a clue through a labyrinth, and 
he will do it with enthusiasm if his subject is worth while and if 
he is worth while. But is this the same as “ Bias’? I fear it 
degenerates into it at times. But this thesis of the historian is, 
or ought to be, only a working hypothesis, formed solely for the 
sake of finding the true explanations of past events ; it is tentative, 
based upon facts and giving way in the face of facts, and it has 
been formed and should be formed only upon such facts, con- 
nected with his subject, as the searcher has met with in the 
investigation of that subject. 

How different this is from a mere preconception, a prejudice 
formed in nine cases out of ten by the historian before his 
investigation even began, and based on considerations quite 
apart from the facts under actual examination, the accidental 
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circumstance, for example, that his family has been Catholic or 
Anglican or Nonconformist for some generations ; Conservative, 
Liberal, Socialist, anti-clerical, or what not ? 

Now if historical bias is in reality not any of these creditable 
things from which I have tried to distinguish it: if without it 
there may be deep personal conviction, high enthusiasm, artistic 
form, and an engaging style, what does this boasted bias turn out 
after all to be, if not mere prejudice, naked, and, I regret to say, 
often unashamed? Bias in the writing of history is, I think, a 
little like the jackdaw in AXsop which hoped to be adjudged the 
most beautiful of all birds on account of the fine feathers he had 
picked up and stuck on his body. If you pluck from bias the 
feathers he has borrowed, he will turn out to be nothing but a 
plain jackdaw. Some unbiassed histories have been written 
that were exceedingly dry, I admit; but do you think that all 
biassed histories have been readable ? 

I believe that the persistence of this demand for bias is to a 
large degree a remnant, or rather a misunderstanding, of the 
old classical idea that the purpose of history is primarily ethical, 
which led, for example, to the historians putting their own words 
into the mouths of their historical characters without any sense 
of impropriety. I hope we shall never give up that general 
moral ideal; but we have come to believe that it can best be 
served by a greater repression of our own views and by a stricter 
adherence to actual fact. I am familiar with some of the short 
cuts proposed by so-called educators in my own country. What 
they want is the “lessons of history ” and in a hurry. But the 
“lessons of history ” are a little like character, and character was 
happily described once by President Wilson as only a “ by- 


product.” 
C. H. MoItwar. 


II.—By Baron A. MEYENDORFF 


(Reader in Russian Institutions and Economics, University of London; formerly 
of the Russian Civil Service and the University of Petrograd). 


I may owe the honour of addressing this audience to my 
having maintained repeatedly elsewhere, in a rather irresponsible 
and non-committal way, that as men of conscious thought 
historians are nevertheless subject to some inevitable and usually 
unconscious bias. This bias, an ingredient of the creative process, 
both synthetic and analytic, might, I believe, be raised into the 
field of consciousness, at least to a greater extent than is usually 
the case. I do not, however, propose to discuss what ought to or 
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might be done in that direction, but merely to sketch the kind of 
bias I am thinking of, as I see it. Roughly speaking, the historian 
projects into his work certain standards of valuation and measure. 
ment, of importance and insignificance. 

Franz Liszt, the famous musician, is reported to have said— 
in fact, I am certain he did say—that his well-known daughter, 
Cosima Wagner, owing probably to her imagination, spoke the 
truth like a historian. I wonder whether, half a century after 
those words were spoken, historians do not still deserve the 
criticism. 

Any narrative, whether gossip or history, when at all exciting, 
is or may become a spring of action : at any rate is often intended 
to become one. Between reality and significance enters the 
individual mind. Its formative power is considerable. Mere 
assertions of dubious accuracy, as practised, with premeditation, 
in advertising, but also, less intentionally, in other forms of 
literary and pictorial expression, with a pedagogical or any other 
purpose, tend to become truth. Before the present arrives it is 
being worked out, among others, by the poet with regard to the 
subtle changes of the mind, with regard to social conditions by 
hundreds of other craftsmen and amateurs, and, not lastly, 
especially nowadays, by the historians. Some attempt to resist 
the temptation of social action; others follow their call; many 
perform their function unconsciously, as cells of the social body. 
One may fairly assume that the historian, as a writer writing for 
his contemporaries, will tend to please his chosen public. The 
selection of subjects, the grouping of the material, the exhumation 
from oblivion of certain facts, the omission of others, the picked 
lessons of history, will reflect, positively or negatively, the 
tendencies and interests of the historian’s own time. His work 
is therefore more often than not an expression of his own time and 
of its conflicts. 

Professor McIlwain’s clear and comprehensive address re- 
asserts the principle of dispassionate scholarship, unrolls the 
banner of truth which unites historians all over the world; but 
this ‘“‘nomothetic ” aspect leaves in the dark the correlation 
between unconscious impulse and conscious preparation which 
puzzles me. Historians, after all, are but human, and nature, 
according to the French saying, when chased through the door 
returns through the window. My remarks therefore, as I said, 
do not refer to what ought to be but to what I believe tobe. We 
must face it, and hope that that will not obscure the problem. 

Anything when observed and affecting our feelings calls forth 
impulses or emotions, and these are not essentially incoherent, 
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but are related to our individuality, expressing its identity, 
its sameness. Even the preparatory selective process, the 
weeding out of the superfluous, may not only depend upon 
discernible external influence or even pressure, or correspond to 
a valuation imposed by doctrine; it will adjust itself to more or 
less conscious individual tendencies. Such is the complex 
meaning of bias in the broad sense of the word. 

We realise that every epoch experiences its own predominant 
bias. The new republics which have come into existence after 
a period of secular subjection create an environment of juvenile 
exuberance, and the historians who have followed the philologist 
in the discovery of national excellencies are a potent and inspiring 
social factor. In this country the era of self-glorification has passed 
long ago. The latest specific bias, still resented as a dangerous 
heresy, at least in some quarters, is the belief in the laws of history, 
a belief apparently responsible for some misapprehensions. The 
pages where J. 8. Mill quite justly, as I think, upholds the doctrine 
of history being subjected to general laws, familiar to the con- 
tinent, as he writes, “for the last quarter of the century ”’ and 
eminently promoted by the work of Mr. Buckle, would probably 
be regarded as a joke by this audience. This may be explained 
both by the misuse of the generalising tendency of the human 
mind and by a tendency to grant the title of historian exclusively 
to the research worker, the true historian (according to Sir Richard 
Lodge’s classification 1), who neither comments on history nor 
draws lessons fron’ what others have collected, nor compiles and 
presents facts selected from the array accumulated by others. 

I believe there are historic causes which determine the pre-emin- 
ence of the research worker at the present juncture. The counting 
or recording turnstile, however, does not reflect the ideal type of 
the historian, but one of his important ingredients; though 
even by the research worker the tool is handled with some dis- 
crimination, is accessible to infection by some bias-factor. 

If my opinion that the psychological process of valuation is 
inherent in historical treatment should be found justified after a 
regular scientific examination, the further question will arise as 
to the mastery of this force. It seems to me probable that two 
main categories of bias would be found: (a) conscious and 
unconscious bias, and (6) individual and group bias. A great 
variety of adjectives, such as helpful, obnoxious, overt, latent, 
avoidable, inevitable, definite, indefinite, premeditated, inten- 
tional, corroborating, innovating, interested, disinterested, 
personal, impersonal, pedagogical, social, nationalistic, sectarian, 
* In a lecture delivered at University College on 30 June, 1926, 
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racial, dogmatic, temperamental, systematic, inspired, etc., can 
be associated with both categories of bias. 

Bygone ages offer a great variety of external pressure against 
which historians have used handy conceptions obtaining among 
the enemies of unpleasant truth. ‘‘ Divine visitation,” “‘ egritudo 
ecclesie,”” have been helpful concepts. Literary charm has 
served the cause of the liberty of science. Nowadays bias, 
internal as well as external, is still the crucial problem for every- 
one who desires to proclaim some truth, or to make a true state- 
ment. That has been my ambition to-day. 


A. MEYENDORFF. 


III.—By J. L. Morison 


(Professor of History, University of Durham (Armstrong College) ; formerly 
at Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario). 


I remember an old scholastic aphorism, which says, “ that the man who 
lives wholly detached from others must be either an angel or a devil.’”” When 
I see in any of these detached gentlemen of our times the angelic purity, power, 
and beneficence, I shall admit them to be angels. In the meantime we are born 
only to be men. We shall do enough if we form ourselves to be good ones. 
EpMuND BURKE: Causes of the Present Discontents. 


A discussion of bias in history ought to start with a definition 
of terms; for plainly the phrase may cover anything from per- 
version of truth for the basest propagandist purpose to the point 
of view of a great scholar writing on a subject in which diametrically 
opposite opinions are possible, if not inevitable. 

We have here nothing to do with propaganda, although the 
last twelve years have seen only too often historians of repute 
perverting historic fact for practical purposes of the meaner sort. 
Nor are we concerned with those workers in mere fact, whether 
about men or institutions, who succumb to temptations natural 
to extreme specialists, and set a man or an office in exaggerated 
relation to the times to which they belonged. That is not bias, 
but merely an error in proportion. But, more especially in the 
case of the greater English and American historians, there is 
often conspicuously present in notable writers a kind of emphasis 
or partizanship, which enters into the very fibre of their virtues, 
and without which they would not be themselves, that calls for 
careful consideration. For example, Macaulay’s narrative stands 
as one of the chief documents in the history of the Whigs; one 
may learn nearly as much of New England principles in church 
and state as of the French in Canada from Parkman’s fascinating 
volumes; and no Prussian Junker could have improved on the 
blend of militarism and autocracy which gives Carlyle’s Life of 
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Frederick the Great its distinctive quality. My thesis would be 
that if this be bias, then bias seems almost of the essence of 
English history as written in the traditional great style; and that 
this kind of bias is rather an aid than a hindrance to truth. 

Viewing the work of the greater English and American 
historians, from Francis Bacon to Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, one is 
impressed, among other things, with two very marked charac- 
teristics. In the first place they are immensely interested in 
political, social, and religious issues, and especially in such issues 
as still live and cause divisions among us to-day. No doubt their 
main task is to reconstruct not an aspect or section but the entire 
life of the period with which they deal. But their judgment, 
which is that of all sound minds among their fellow-countrymen, 
is that the centre of life and interest lies exactly among those 
fundamental controversies in which society is still involved, and 
over which it still finds agreement impossible. Every one of 
the great nineteenth-century writers, even the safest of them, 
§. R. Gardiner, seems, because of this, more intimately connected 
with the world of affairs, secular and religious, than with the 
academic regions wherein most of us now live, move, and have 
our being. So far as this practice is concerned, Seeley was not 
wrong when he described history as past politics—using that 
word in its broadest sense. 

In the second place, they have written quite definitely for an 
educated general public, just as the great Italians painted for 
patrons, lay or cleric, and as Shakespeare wrote his plays for an 
Elizabethan audience. This public was, in a fashion, partner in 
their work. I do not mean that they have played to any gallery, 
but that they have been conscious of being members of the 
body politic—a society which was deeply involved in political 
and religious discussion, divided into sharply separated parties 
and churches, and eager to have matters affecting the common 
weal, past and present, described in language adequate to the 
occasion, and acceptable to educated men of the world. The 
great English historian’s relation to his audience has much more 
in common with that of orators like Chatham or Burke, of 
churchmen like Bishop Butler or Dr. Chalmers, to their world, 
than of a pedagogue to his pupils, or a scientific specialist to the 
small body of those interested in technical research. 

Now history conceived of and practised in this fashion cannot 
be what the cant of the present day calls impartial. Like poetry 
or the drama it claims to deal with life as a whole, and it accepts 
cheerfully the fact that the more deeply life is studied the more 
irreconcilable become the interpretations of life. Men who have 
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entered wholeheartedly into the difficulties, perils and tragedies 
of the last twelve years can sympathise with this point of view, 
They know that while their hearts have been purified by pity 
and fear, and their sympathies, even with their enemies, broadened, 
the great principles in politics, morals and religion which kept 
and still keep them sane have grown more austere and command- 
ing, and their differences from men who think otherwise concern- 
ing these things more pronounced. Men struggling for existence, 
and those who watch and describe the struggle, discover both 
the humanity they have in common with their rivals, and the 
chasms which separate them. 

So, when Macaulay described that phase of the political life 
of England in which our modern political divisions were becoming 
acute, or when Froude wrote, after his own fashion, the history 
of that religious change concerning the results of which the 
wisest and best men still widely differ, or when Carlyle wrestled 
with moral problems in history which only the last day will 
settle, detachment, or aloofness, or what they call impartiality 
was as little to be expected as one might expect agreement 
between Mr. H. G. Wells and the Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland on the Ten Commandments, or between Lord Grey of 
Fallodon and Lenin on the nature of the State. The firmer and 
more comprehensive the historian’s grasp, the more radical will 
be his differences with those who work at the same subject, with 
similar honesty and enthusiasm, but with other traditions and 
principles. Truth, historic and philosophic, may be one, but 
it requires heroic faith to make the affirmation; for, on all really 
vital themes, divisions and separations arise in exact proportion 
to the earnest diligence with which we labour at them. No 
intellectual bracket can be forced to include, in real agreement, 
the catholicism of Lord Acton with the rationalism of Leslie 
Stephen, or the imaginative autocracy of Carlyle’s hero-worship 
with the modest democracy of Morley’s Life of Gladstone. This 
is no case of perverse partizanship in these great men, but their 
acknowledgment that the world seems full of facts and principles 
indubitably true but mutually contradictory. 

It is a more difficult but still logical proposition that if all 
this be true, then historians working on great subjects will best 
serve truth by remaining unashamed of the tradition, or church, 
or party through which, wholly or in part, they have come to 
know that which they do know. 

Let it be granted that Anglo-American historians have con- 
cerned themselves with very living questions in church and state. 
Let it be also granted that few of such questions, as they stand 
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to-day, seem capable of simple answers likely to win general 
assent, and that those who write about them are certain to exhibit 
the most startling contrasts in their interpretations. Then it 
must appear that ordinary conceptions of the nature of impartiality 
or bias in history require revision. It is an error to assume that 
truth always lies in a middle or neuter position. It may just as 
easily lie in either extreme, or in aspects of either extreme which 
golden mediocrity determines to reject. Still more probably it 
may be best attained through that sincere and resolute temper 
which leads the believer in a cause to see things, not only on his 
own side, but on the other, which are concealed from the cool and 
uninspired calculations of the so-called impartial arbiter. It 
would be rash to attempt mediation and reconciliation between 
one who sincerely accepts the Erasmian attitude towards life 
and a whole-hearted Lutheran, or between an admirer of the 
Duke of Wellington as a practical man, and a disciple of the 
Chartists. Where the historian faces two temperaments or 
principles, each primary, and each exclusive of the other, he is 
unlikely to reach the truth of either by splitting the difference. 
Truth is not a judicious compromise such as puzzled diplomatists 
arrange to cover their common defeat. It means seeing things 
sub specie eternitatis, and until historians can boast the possession 
of the attributes of providence, they are safer practising the 
justice and open-mindedness of their predecessors, but also refusing 
to abandon the traditions of those predecessors, or even their 
prejudices, until a better way opens out. 

The chief danger to historic truth to-day lies not in the partial 
views of our great predecessors, but quite elsewhere. It comes 
from the misreading of documents and “ sources,” by men and 
women defective in humanity, imagination, and general under- 
standing. In former days the great historian qualified for his 
vocation by a liberal education, usually in classics, and a com- 
petent knowledge of affairs. But now that academic history has 
come to its own, and archives stand open, it is only too easy to 
make a plausible contribution without ever understanding how 
small a part paper and ink have played in the shaping of 
events; or how difficult it is to discern the motives of great men 
from records which conceal, and were meant to conceal, their 
real intentions; or how little the irresistible and only half- 
conscious impulse of a city crowd or a nation in arms are likely 
to be comprehended by minds whose natural aptitudes are those 
of the précis writer or the lawyer’s clerk. 

J. L. Morison. 





“ RE-ELECTION ” AND THE MEDIEVAL PARLIAMENT 


Tue April number of this journal contained an article entitled 
“ History, English, and Statistics,’ in which Professor Pollard 
defended his theory that medieval parliamentary representatives 
in England “ were rarely re-elected.”” That theory, along with 
one or two other tenets closely bound up with it, I had ventured 
to criticise. At the beginning of his article Mr. Pollard speaks 
as though he regarded the matter as being of merely incidental 
importance : “ in the opening chapter of an essay on the Evolution 
of Parliament,’ he says, ‘I happened to remark 1 with reference 
to the Middle Ages that ‘members were rarely re-elected.’ ” 
Readers of History are well aware that Mr. Pollard is much too 
practised a controversialist to waste time in defending unessential 
positions. The vigour with which he defends this particular 
theory confirms one’s impression that it was no chance obiter 
dictum, but an essential part of his considered judgment on the 
medieval English parliament. The question is thus of some 
general interest, and I have therefore availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity kindly afforded by the editor of discussing it a little further. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Pollard’s article paid much 
attention to points of language: in fact he treats the whole 
question as turning largely on the ambiguity of words. “ Mr. 
Edwards,” he says, ‘‘ does not define what he means by ‘ rarely’ 
or what he means by ‘re-elected ’.”” The second of these state- 
ments is surprising. It is true that no formal definitions of the 
word were given, but I pointed out that Mr. Pollard’s theory 
“may of course be understood in more than one sense,” and I 
then proceeded to discuss the two senses in which (as it seemed to 
me) the theory might be interpreted. I first considered it in 
what I thought was its “ natural meaning,” counting as a “ re- 
election ” every subsequent election of the same person for the 
same constituency.2 Then, being aware that the word “ re-elect ” 

1 These italics are mine. 

* Mr. Pollard is mistaken when he says that my statistics “‘ include among 
the ‘ re-elected ’ anyone who is elected a second time whatever the parliament or 
the constituency.” I twice pointed out expressly (Essays presented to T'. F. Tout, 
pp. 200, 204-5) that owing to difficulties of identifying persons with the same 
names, I had only counted the subsequent elections of each person by one and 


the same constituency, though it is certain that some persons were at different 
times elected by more than one constituency. 
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is normally used more strictly, I went on to say that the theory 
“ might be taken to mean that members were rarely re-elected to 
two or more immediately successive parliaments.” Statistics 
were then given to show that, in the reigns of Edward I and II, 
election to two consecutive parliaments, though not unknown, 
* was not the common rule,”’ and that election to three or more 
consecutive parliaments “ was obviously unusual.” If therefore 
the theory that members were rarely re-elected is to be taken in 
the stricter sense of the word “ re-elected ’—and Mr. Pollard 
has now explained that this was his original intention—then I 
had already agreed that there is nothing whatever, on merely 
statistical grounds, to be said against it. Mr. Pollard, however, 
represents me as having said that the theory, in this second sense, 
“does not in the least square with the facts.” What I said does 
not square with the facts is the theory in the first sense. That 
position, I would submit, still remains intact and perfectly 
tenable. 

Mr. Pollard rightly remarks that “the onus probandi lies on 
the critic who claims to dispose of a theory on the assumption 
that the recognised use and stricter meaning [of the word “ re- 
elect ”] are incorrect.” I must therefore explain why I thought 
that in his Evolution of Parliament he was not using the word in 
its stricter meaning. The point of his reference to the rarity of 
re-election was, as he himself explains, “ to illustrate not so much 
the multitude of members as the consequent brevity of their 
parliamentary career and the slightness of their parliamentary 
experience.” The parliamentary experience of medieval members 
is therefore the real point of interest. Now in modern times, when 
parliaments, as Mr. Pollard very well says, “‘ form a continuous 
entity which never dies,” when sessions are numerous and long, 
and when the procedure of parliament is elaborate and complicated, 
parliamentary experience is not quickly or easily gained: if a 
person is to have any respectable parliamentary experience in 
modern times it is necessary, or at least highly desirable, that he 
be a member of a consecutive series of parliaments. In the 
Middle Ages, on the other hand, there was little or none of the 
modern continuity of parliamentary life from session to session 
and from parliament to parliament : sessions were not numerous 
—indeed single sessions were the rule till the sixteenth century— 
and they were often short; parliamentary procedure—so far as 
our scanty information about the procedure of the Commons 
goes—seems to have been comparatively simple, at any rate it 
was nothing like so complicated as it afterwards became. No 
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one knows these truths better or teaches them more clearly and 
forcibly than Mr. Pollard. But they involve a corollary which 
is of some importance for our present purpose. Since there was 
little continuity of parliamentary life, since sessions were generally 
single and often short, since procedure was comparatively simple, 
it seems to follow that a person could gain a competent and even 
thorough experience of medieval parliaments without necessarily 
being a member of a consecutive series of them: continuity of 
membership is only a sine gua non of experience when parliamentary 
life is continuous; when parliamentary life is not continuous, 
repeated membership, not continuous membership, is all that is 
necessary to gain experience. To say that medieval members 
had but slight parliamentary experience because they were 
usually not re-elected in the strict sense (i.e. to a series of con- 
secutive parliaments) seems to me to involve the fallacy of judging 
the medieval parliament and its members by an inapplicable 
modern standard. That fallacy Mr. Pollard has often and rightly 
denounced. I naturally concluded, therefore, that he must be 
using “ re-elected,’ not in its stricter sense, but more broadly, 
to include repeated election, whether continuously repeated or 
not. It now appears that he was using the word in its stricter 
meaning. In that case, his theory appears to me to have no 
decisive bearing upon the ultimate matter of interest, the par- 
liamentary experience of medieval members: to my mind, 
repeated election, not continuous re-election, seems the really 
relevant consideration in assessing the parliamentary experience 
of members in the Middle Ages. 

We may now examine these repeated elections a little more 
closely. Mr. Pollard’s article is meant to prove that his theory 
that members were rarely re-elected is true, not only in the sense 
in which he originally intended it (i.e. in the stricter meaning of 
“* re-elected ’’), but also in the sense in which he did not originally 
intend it (i.e. in the lax sense of the word “ re-elected”). I 
said that the theory in this latter sense “‘ does not in the least 
square with the facts.” Mr. Pollard maintains that it does. 
It will be useful to test his argument by a few examples. The 
first is the description of the Franklin in the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales. According to Chaucer, the Franklin had been knight 
of the shire “ful ofte tyme.” Now something which happens 
“* often ” cannot be called “ rare,’’ however one defines that elusive 
word, The arguments used by Mr. Pollard in his article are 
designed to show that repeated election, to say nothing of oft 

1 E.g. Evolution of Parliament (second edition, 1926), pp. 161-2. 
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repeated election, was rare, and that in a double sense : firstly, 
in the sense that the members repeatedly elected were only a 
very small percentage of the total number of persons elected ; 
secondly, in the sense that the persons repeatedly elected were 
nevertheless elected only to a small fraction of the total number 
of parliaments held during their time. It would follow from these 
arguments that the Franklin’s frequent election as knight of the 
shire was rare, and therefore, presumably, exceptional. But 
there are difficulties about regarding the Franklin as exceptional. 
One has always understood that the portraits in the Prologue 
represent not exceptional, but typical figures. There seems nothing 
unusual about the white beard, the sanguine complexion, the 
well-stocked ponds and hospitable table of the worthy Franklin. 
Then why treat his frequent election to parliament as exceptional ? 
The statistics, Mr. Pollard would no doubt say, prove that it was 
exceptional. And yet a shrewd contemporary observer seems to 
have found no difficulty in treating frequent election to parliament 
as one of the normal facts about a typical country gentleman. 
How comes it that Chaucer and Mr. Pollard seem to contradict 
one another ? 

The difficulty arises, I would suggest, from Mr. Pollard’s 
treatment of the statistics. The point is best illustrated by some 
of the statistics which he gives for particular constituencies : 
these happen to be all boroughs, but they will serve equally well 
to illustrate his method, as similar statistics could easily be pro- 
duced from the shire constituencies as well. He shows, for 
example, that the borough of Oxford during the reign of Richard 
II sent a total of 24 members to the 24 parliaments of the reign : 
“15 are elected once, 5 twice, 1 four times, 2 five times and 1 
nine times; the average is, of course, that each member is re- 
elected once in 24 parliaments.” It would be hard to imagine a 
more perfect example of what Mr. Pollard has well called “‘ the 
pitfalls of statistics.” That “ average,” statistically accurate as 
it is, none the less conceals an important fact. Twenty-four 
parliaments with two members elected to each parliament means 
a total of 48 elections for the borough of Oxford during Richard 
Il’s reign. Now one person is elected 9 times, two 5 times and 
one 4 times: these four persons, therefore, account for 23 out 
of the 48 elections. In other words, almost exactly half the 


* History, xi. 23, note. It is just worth observing that of the 15 persons 
elected once during Richard’s reign, one had already been elected four times and 
another twice under Edward II]; and that of the 5 persons elected twice under 
Richard, one had a!so been elected twice in the previous reign. 
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elections for Oxford during Richard's reign are accounted for by 
the repeated election of four persons. The fallacy of Mr. Pollard’s 
statistics is that they concentrate attention exclusively upon the 
number of persons elected, and ignore the number of elections 
made: they are “a dubious form of truth ” because they hide 
the fact that four persons elected repeatedly fill almost exactly 
the same election-space as twenty persons elected once or twice, 
In the essay to which Mr. Pollard refers I said that “ to get the 
whole truth we must not only count heads; we must also count 
elections.” Mr. Pollard’s statistics still stop at the counting of 
heads and therefore, I venture to think, they do not meet the 
point of my criticism. 

In taking Mr. Pollard’s Oxford figures I am not, of course: 
suggesting that they are typical of all the boroughs : I have quoted 
them primarily in order to show the defect of his method. At the 
same time it is necessary to remember that not dissimilar figures 
are provided by other constituencies, especially by the shires. 
One finds this as early in the history of parliament as the period 
1290—1327, as may be seen from the statistics for those years 
already in print. Mr. Pollard has challenged the accuracy of 
those statistics on the ground that the parliaments of January 
1301 and November 1311 are treated as separate parliaments, 
whereas they were in reality ‘‘ merely adjourned sessions of pre- 
vious meetings.” I had not overlooked this point. On the 
evidence available I am still inclined to doubt whether the par- 
liament of January 1301 was really an adjourned session in the 
strict sense; but one thing at any rate is quite clear: neither the 
parliament of January 1301 nor that of November 1311 was an 
** adjourned session ”’ in anything like the later sense of the term. 
The writs summoning them prescribed in both cases that any 
members of the previous assembly who could not attend were 
to be replaced by others. In January 1301 at least 23 shire mem- 
bers were so replaced,! while in November 1311 at least 17 out 
of 74 shire members, and at least 32 out of 78 burgesses from 39 
boroughs, were changed. The personnel of these two “ adjourned 
sessions” thus differed very considerably from that of their 
respective previous meetings. I therefore decided that they 
were best treated as separate parliaments. I thought, moreover, 
that such treatment would not unfairly distort the total figures of 
persons repeatedly elected: the ultimate point of interest being 
the parliamentary experience of medieval members, it seemed to 

1 The evidence for the boroughs is too incomplete to provide any useful 


figures, 
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me that even if the parliaments of January 1301 and November 
1311 had been adjourned sessions in the later sense—and this 
they certainly were not—they might still, being so exceptional, 
be treated in statistics as separate: for a two-session member 
is presumably more experienced than a one-session member. 
Mr. Pollard is quite right, however, in criticising my remark that 
re-election was enjoined upon the constituencies by the writs.” 
I regret that I should unintentionally have used a phrase which 
is inaccurate and possibly misleading. But, for the reasons given, 
I believe that the validity of the statistics is not affected. 

Taking the consolidated figures for the period 1290-1327, we 
find (on the evidence available) that the shires made a total of 
at least 2269 elections; of those 2269 elections, 1141 are filled 
by 899 persons elected once or twice, while 1128 are filled by 265 
persons elected three or more times: so that almost exactly 
half the shire elections are accounted for by the members repeatedly 
elected. During the same period, 39 boroughs made a total of 
at least 1742 elections; of these 1742 elections, 980 are filled by 
807 persons elected once or twice, while 762 are filled by 173 
persons elected three or more times: so that over two-fifths of 
the elections of these 39 boroughs are accounted for by the 
members repeatedly elected. And it must be remembered that 
these figures, beginning as they do in 1290, start as it were from 
zero; if the reigns selected had been, not Edward I and II, but 
Edward IT and III, or Edward III and Richard II, the proportion 
of “re-elections’’ would have been rather higher.1 Moreover, 
the figures quoted take no account of the fact, which became 
increasingly common in the shires during the fourteenth century, 
that the same man might be repeatedly elected by more than 
one constituency, thereby gaining additional opportunities of 
acquiring experience of parliament. But, waiving these considera- 
tions, it is at any rate clear that from the first the members 
repeatedly elected were a much more important element in the 
personnel of the medieval parliament than Mr. Pollard’s statistics 
would ever allow us to infer. Chaucer, in fact, seized upon an 
essential truth when he described his Franklin as having been 
knight of the shire “ful ofte tyme”; for the elections of the 
members who were repeatedly elected balanced the elections of 
the members who were rarely re-elected. We shall not understand 


? On borough representation under Richard II see the article by Miss May 
McKisack, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxix. 511-25. A study of the shire representatives 
under Edward III has just been completed by Miss K. L. Wood-Legh, of St. 
Hilda’s College, Oxford. 
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the Commons of the medieval English parliament so long as we fix 
our attention entirely upon the rarely re-elected and therefore 
inexperienced element: we must give equal weight to the equally 
typical members who, like Chaucer’s Franklin, were repeatedly 
elected and therefore had experience and supplied what may not 
unfairly be called, having regard to the circumstances, a valuable 
element of continuity. I venture to think that any theory which 
disregards either of the two elements “‘ does not in the least 
square with the facts ’—if the facts are taken as a whole. 
J. G. Epwarps. 





THE TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF HANDWRITING 
IN ENGLAND.! 


(Continued.) 


THE POST-MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


The Renaissance and Handwriting—Though the fifteenth 
century produced some of the worst writing England has ever 
known, this country did not stand alone in decadence. The 
state of the case was appreciated, however, much earlier else- 
where. In Italy the Renaissance, which had sent men back to 
the study of Classical Texts, had also made them discontented 
with the writings of their time—not only the Current ones but 
also the Text; and presently substituted for the latter the 
Lettera Anticha, which a later age, loving mongrel words, has 
agreed to label Humanistic, and which we call less scientifically 
Roman ; a revival closely resembling that Caroline Minuscule 
from which we started. Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459) used 
this hand, and so did Niccolo Niccoli (1364-1437). Types were 
cut to imitate it at Subiaco in 1465; Jenson followed suit at 
Venice six years later, and Jenson’s influence has survived to 
mould the work of our own master-printers in the nineteenth 
century. Paris, by the way, so often responsible for our fashions, 
was a year before Jenson.” 

Moreover, the generation which deliberately revolutionised 
the hand used for books was quite prepared to manufacture also 
a current one: it did so by sloping the Roman letters to the 
right, incidentally narrowing them and putting ties between 
them. The seal of official approval was set on this writing when 
the Papal Chancery adopted it for its brevi in 1431, from which use 
it acquired the name of Cancelleresca; and the printer once again 
stepped in to give permanence in the type which Aldus used for 
his Vergil in 1501 and which we know as Italic? Henceforward 


1 The first part of this paper should have contained a reference to the evidence 
as to education in the 15th century accumulated by Mr. C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice 
and Promise in Fifteenth-Century England (1925, pp. 34 et seq.). 

® Gering, Friburger and Krantz, at the Sorbonne, 1470. 

* The student should be warned that this word is not of universal application. 
Baildon, for example, calls the same sloped writing both Italic and Roman, and 
another writer (Billingsley, in 1618) recommends a form of Italic (as peculiarly 
suitable for ladies) under the name of Roman. The “sweet Roman hand” of 
Shakespeare’s Olivia may be recalled in this connection. 
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it was practically impossible that knowledge of the Roman and 
Italic forms should ever disappear completely. 

Printing and the Writing-Master—But the effects of the 
introduction of printing upon handwriting went much deeper, 
It has been said that it was responsible for the introduction of 
calligraphy, and undeniably it changed the sphere of action of 
the fine writer. No longer required for the production of literary 
texts—and very little even for liturgical ones—he was practically 
forced to turn his attention to popular teaching and the improve- 
ment of the hands used for popular purposes. Moreover, the 
wider spread of book-knowledge enlarged enormously the number 
of people able and wishful to learn; the art of fine writing was 
definitely transferred to lay hands and turned to lay uses. This 
final stage in the emergence of the laicus litteratus is attested 
by the remarkable number of Writing-Masters’ Books} which 
appeared so soon as the art of printing made them possible, 
increasing later with that of copper-plate engraving. Lodovico 
de Henricis Vicentino produced the first? at Rome in 1522; 
and by 1580 more than twenty masters had published books of 
rules and copies. Some of these went into many editions: Tag- 
liente’s Libro Maistreuole, first published at Venice in 1524, had 
seen by 1565 seventeen editions, one published at Antwerp. 
Other countries followed the lead of Italy—Spain with the work 
of Juan de Yciar (1548); France with Geoffroy Tory’s Champ 
Fleury in 1529; our own country not till 1571, and then only 
with a book which was partly French, the Booke containing divers 
sortes of hands of John de Beauchesne * and John Baildon. 

We need not be surprised to find that with all this activity 
went a considerable departure from the simplicity of the earliest 
masters. The first form of the Jtalic—pointed, narrow, formal— 
was soon almost discarded in favour of a style more consciously 
charming. The characteristics of this were not in themselves 
bad—producing indeed, at their best, a singularly fine script— 
but very susceptible of exaggeration; and unfortunately the 


1 For Writing-Masters up to 1600 see Strange, E. F., in Bibliographical Society’s 
Transactions, iii.41 et seg. Works by the following, among other foreign masters, 
will be found at the British Museum: Vicentino (1522), Carpi (1523), Tagliente 
(1524), Palatino (1540), Cresci (1560), and Gagliardelli (1583) in Italy; Tory 
(1529), Beauchesne (1550), Hamon (1561), and Beaugrand (1597), with Materot 
(1608), and Senault (1650) in France; de Yciar (1548) and Lucas (1577) in Spain. 
For some idea of the possibilities of the Italic over a long period see Cotarelo y 
Mori, E., Diccionario . . . de caligrafos espanoles, Madrid, 1906. 

* Fanti’s Modus Scribendi (Venice, 1514) is a treatise on the geometrical 
designing of letters, not a Writing-Master’s Book in the true sense. 

* de Beauchesne had published a book of his own in France in 1550—Le 
Thresor d’ Escripture. 
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masters displayed very soon a tendency to novelty for novelty’s 
sake. From the first they had made everywhere a broad dis- 
tinction between the fine new hands and the older ones, which 
continued to be used for many business purposes. But this was 
not enough, and the Writing-Masters multiplied varieties in each 
class, giving names to all. Thus Palatino (1540) distinguishes 
seven or eight varieties of the Mercantile, without showing much 
difference between them, and follows this with more than one 
variety of Cancelleresca ; and the same thing happens everywhere, 
each country producing styles of writing and a nomenclature of 
its own.! The climax is perhaps reached when Lucas Materot 
(in France) presents us with something he calls lettre courante 
Italienne bastarde secretarienne a la francoise. 

In short, the Writing-Master in all countries displayed for 
some time much ingenuity in attracting clients by developing 
continually fresh finesses of writing. He beautified incessantly 
the Cancelleresca, which under him gradually ousted the older 
hands, making it at the same time more and more current, more 
and more rapid of execution; he developed special national 
characteristics (this is particularly noticeable in Spain); he gave 
free rein (especially in France) to the abominable habit of 
“ flourishing ” forms of birds, animals, etc., as a decoration; he 
flourished his capitals themselves till they were almost unrecog- 
nisable; he multiplied varieties without meaning and he devised 
fancy hands without need. Baildon gives us (in addition to the 
older hands, the Italic and the Roman) lettre entrelacee, lettre 
coupee, Roman semi-supine, lettere spiaceuolle, lettre patee, and 
lettre frisee ; the last, in which what should be straight strokes 
are waved or indented, enjoyed in a modified form quite a long 
popularity. 

Tradition assigns to Petrus Carmelianus, Latin Secretary to 
Henry VII, the distinction of introducing the Italic into England. 
In any case we have clear evidence of its development in the 
next reign. We turn here to examine the circumstances under 
which that development took place. It was conducted by 
Writing-Masters of the new (foreign) type: how did they fit 
in with existing English conditions ? 

Old and New in England after 1500.—It is not easy to date 
the rise of the specialist Writing-Master in England: certainly 


? Thus Italy, besides the Cancellereaca and Mercantile, has the Bollatica: 
Spain its Redonda and Redondilla, besides a particularly fine Italic, which it calls 
Bastarda: France, after running on lines parallel to our own, produced the 
Pinanciére, of which traces still remain, and invented the type (Caractéres de 
Civilité) which imitated the Secretary Hand. 
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it was earlier than Baildon. Personally I should look for the 
beginning of his influence at about the same time as the great 
increase already noted among the Scriveners—the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century, when also the finished Secretary Hand 
first appears. At any rate he was fortunate in meeting then a 
fairly universal demand. By this time the old Church schools 
had of course been reconstituted, and with the disappearance of 
the old ecclesiastical ideas of schooling went also finally the 
narrow meaning of the word clerk. There was a dawni 
recognition that the schools might possibly cater for the budding 
professional or commercial writer—Scrivener, Notary or other 
business man—who medievally had scrambled (as we have sug- 
gested) into his necessary knowledge by way of an informal 
schooling followed by formal or informal apprenticeship: it 
was the increase in the number of such clients and the widening 
(thanks to printing) of their ambitions in the matter of teaching 
that really made the Writing-Master a possibility. The schools 
made no attempt to cover the need with their old staff; they 
added a new expert. 

There were other reasons for the Writing-Master’s success. 
A profound change had, of course, been wrought in the constitu- 
tion of the schools by the abolition of the monasteries; but even 
more profound was the change in teaching method. Ascham, it 
has been said,? marks the transition from the oral to the written 
method in teaching, and we presently * find that fluent writing 
is being required as a preliminary to entry into the Grammar 
Schools. Moreover, writing begins to be considered, here as 
elsewhere, a matter worthy of the attention even of educa- 
tionists : so great an one as Vives * did not disdain to speculate 
on the proper method or methods of holding a pen. Here again 
was an opportunity for the Writing-Master of the new type: 
he took it and added to his clientéle the cultured gentleman. 

Even the force of convention and the vested interests was not 
so strongly against him as might be supposed. Although it is 
true that in the early sixteenth century, and long after, medieval 
institutions remained in force, and their writings with them,’ 
others, new and powerful, were coming into existence beside and 


' In the first constitution of Christ’s Hospital (1551) there is mention of a 
special Teacher to Wrighte: see John Howes’ MS., edited by W. Lempriére. 
Similar evidence will be found elsewhere. 

* Foster Watson, English Grammar Schools . . ., p. 186. 

® Ibid.; ef. Victoria County History, Durham, i. 374. 

* Dialogues reprinted by Foster Watson, T'udor Schoolboy Life. 

5 They persisted in some cases down to the nineteenth century. 
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above them. This was the period which saw the rise of the 
comparatively humble secretaries* of the king to the foremost 
position of executive authority as Secretaries of State, ancestors 
of the Parliamentary Heads of Departments of our own day; 
and with this went the rise of a new administrative instrument— 
the informal.letter in English, the collections of which are known 
to us as State Papers—to the supreme position held till then 
by the formal letters in Latin or French, under the Great or 
Privy Seal, with the formal returns made to them: it also saw 
the rise of the independent record-making activities, as we know 
them, of Parliament and of Council. Moreover, new methods 
of accounting were also coming in (Henry VII with his reforms 
began the process): and though it was long before Public 
Departments took it up, elsewhere the Italian method of book- 
keeping? was slowly gaining ground and new legal procedures 
were being set beside the old. All these, having no traditions, were 
open to the influence of what was new in handwriting. England, 
besides, under the Tudors came out of her retired position to 
take a prominent place among European nations; the travelled 
Englishman begins to appear; and there was a freer exchange 
of writings, as of other things, than ever before. In the State 
Papers, therefore, and in other new classes of Records, we find 
plenty of evidence of the penetration into England of foreign 
models and of their gradual acceptance by the learned and by 
professional writers. English Writing-Masters not infrequently 
quote their foreign colleagues and acted as the main channel for 
the communication of foreign fashions both in style and pen- 
manship.* Nor was this all. No Writing-Master, so far as I 
know, ever attempted to publish copies of the two Special Set 
Hands of the Exchequer, though some may have been prepared 
to teach them; but for a long time the copy-books (beginning 
with Baildon) all offer the Chancery Hand, and for even longer 
and with more elaboration they teach the Legal one in all sizes. 
The latter, as we have seen, was used outside the Royal Courts ; 
but that master after master should have thought it worth while 
to give plates of the Chancery, the practice of which was so 
jealously preserved, is a striking proof of the way in which the 
profession had acquired control of the teaching of writing in 
almost every field. The Writing-Master put in his window all 


* The custodians of the king’s Signet, as contrasted with the (medievally) 
more important officials who controlled the Great and Privy Seals. 

* The first English book on the subject was printed in 1543 though we only 
know it in a later edition (by John Mellis, 1588). 

* The foreign Writer of Italic advocated a particular hold of the pen. 
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the available styles, and found customers for them : the founder 
of Uppingham School, Archdeacon Johnson (d. 1625), laid down 
for his son a curriculum * which included “ the secretary, romaine, 
court hand or chancery hand, text hand, bastard hand, all these 
both in the small letters and the great or capital.” 

The result, so far as concerns actual writing, was curious, 
but not unnatural; nor peculiar to England. Just as we have 
seen in Italy a broad distinction preserved between the new 
and the old, the polite and the mercantile, so in England 
the new type of Writing-Master made no direct attempt to oust 
the old fashions : he merely set the new beside them, made both 
a part of his stock-in-trade and did his best to improve them. 
Indeed it is to him, probably, that we must attribute the im- 
provement referred to above, which out of a really bad and 
slovenly school of writing produced the Secretary; a hand at least 
neat, consistent and regular in its forms. As a consequence, by 
the time we get to the reign of Elizabeth the new writings have 
taken firm hold, but the old have also been improved almost 
out of knowledge; and everyone writes at least two; a man will 
indite in the Jtalic a formal epistle to his patron and turn imme- 
diately to gossip to his friend in the Secretary. The change 
which, out of this, brought about the familiar round-hand of our 
own day was very gradual?: for a hundred and fifty years people 
mixed the two hands according to their individual taste, the 
proportion of Secretary forms becoming slowly smaller, while 
the style of the Italic (with its uniform slope) grows more and 
more popular. The Writing-Master simply recognised and 
formalised the stages in this progress—he never led it: indeed 
he continued to teach Jtalic and Secretary as separate hands long 
after his pupils had fallen into the habit of mixing them. 

Later Developments.—For two hundred and fifty years, then, 
after the middle of the sixteenth century the Writing-Master 
flourished exceedingly in England: it was his golden age. At 
the beginning we find such men as Peter Bales and John Davies 
of Hereford* having employment at the universities and at 

1 Victoria County History, Rutland, i. 266. 

2 I have seen survivals, for example, of the typical secretary form of e so late 
as the nineteenth century in an otherwise ordinary modern round-hand. 

* We have referred already to this master, who was one of three brothers, 
all of the same profession; was Writing-Master to Prince Henry, son of James I; 
was a member of the Scriveners’ Company, as appears by an entry in their 
records; did work for the Secretary of State; published various literary works; 
and produced one of the best known English writing-books, though it seems to 


have been published after his death. Davies, by the way, considered that his 
profession was not too well paid. 
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Court and mixing in very good company: details remain to us 
of a contest in which Bales vanquished a rival for the prize of 
a golden pen; John Davies presented a specimen of his skill 
to Queen Elizabeth, and is described by Fuller as “ the greatest 
master of the pen that England in her age beheld.” Throughout, 
the art maintained a dignified aloofness and succeeded remark- 
ably in making the public take it seriously’: the best schools 
made little attempt to teach it, but had a visiting Writing- 
Master or even sent their pupils to him;* and about the year 
1680 we are assured that one master, John Ayres, made the very 
large income of £800. Writing-Masters’ Books multiplied at an 
extraordinary rate: the famous Cocker, whose standard of 
correctness is still proverbial, had published ten, with plates, 
by the year 1660; and fourteen figure in a list of quarto copy- 
books of 1675. By 1763 the biographer of the profession, William 
Massey,* could enumerate over seventy English masters who had 
published works. Writing, in fact, had become an art, here as in 
other countries, and its best professors persons of consideration. 
Their books have all the apparatus of dedications, complimentary 
verses and engraved portraits,‘ and, like others in similar fields, 
they entertain us also at times with their controversies. They 
seem to have recruited their class fairly freely by apprenticeship.® 


CONCLUSION 


By what stages did the Writing-Master fall from his high 
estate? from being a distinguished expert become the least of 
the ushers? It is not a question into which we can here go 
in detail; for us the fact must suffice that after 1800 hand- 
writing was ceasing, had ceased, to be an end in itself, with the 


1 It was possible for a Writing-Master (Martin Billingsley, in 1634), without 
raising a smile, to advise his pupils to sit in as ‘‘ Majestical a Posture”’ as 
possible. 

2 Cf. Vives, Dialogues, cited above. 

3 The Progress of Learning. The student will find representative work in 
the British Museum ot the following, among other masters :—Ayres, J. (Tutor to 
Penmanship, 1698, etc.); Baildon, J. (1571); Bickham, G. (c. 1710); Billingsley, 
M. (Pen’s Excellencie, 1618, etc.); Cocker, E. (Pen’s T'ranscendencie, 1660, etc.) ; 
Davies, J. (pub. 1663 but written earlier); Gery, P. (c. 1670); Gething, R. 
(Caligraphotechnica, 1619, etc.); Hodder, J. (c. 1660); Johnson, J. (1669); 
Shelley, G. (Natural Writing in all the Hands, 1709, etc.); Snell, C. (c. 1693); 
Weston, T. (Ancilla Calligraphiae, 1682, etc.). 

* A fine collection of these is in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

§ Richard Gething (The Pen’s Masterpiece Restored, 1664) speaks of ‘‘ Mounte- 
bancke and circulatorie professors of impossibilities.”’ 

* From 1710 we have public record of Apprenticeships, and in the early years 
Writing-Masters appear not infrequently. 
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inevitable result that fine writing practically went out of exist- 
ence. The early nineteenth century dealt hardly with the 
English Writing-Master, and writing experts in general, for it 
swept away many old institutions and the writings that belonged 
to them; the old Exchequer went in 1826, and many of the old 
legal institutions and forms followed it during the next fifty 
years. And all these things were symptomatic: the idea of 
special writings for special purposes was everywhere becoming 
extinct (though the process of extinction is even yet not com- 
plete) and the notion of the dead level, of a common hand to be 
used for all purposes, was coming in: “voila les jeunes gens!” 
laments the Writing-Master in one of Paul de Kock’s novels, 
“ quand ce qu’ils griffonnent est lisible, ils s’imaginent qu’ils savent 
écrire!” The notion is natural to a period in which the power 
to write is almost as universal as the power to walk, and the 
criterion of writing, in consequence, one of practical utility; 
and the Writing-Master had prepared the way for his own down- 
fall when he began to base his reputation on those meaningless 
finesses and flourishes which copper-plate engraving made possible 
in his books. It may be possible some day to work out the 
efficient causes of decadence in the past and the corresponding 


criteria for improvement in the future; but that is beyond the 
scope of an article in History. HILARY JENKINSON. 
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THE SCOPE AND AIMS OF HISTORY TEACHING IN 
SCHOOLS WHERE THE LEAVING AGE IS, AS A 
RULE, UNDER SIXTEEN! 


Ir is undesirable to define in terms of historical information 
what a pupil should know at the end of his history course; more 
especially because, if the maximum of stimulus and vividness is 
to be attained, account must be taken not only of the special 
interests of particular pupils, but also of the tastes of the teacher : 
neither teacher nor pupils will do their best work on topics which 
are uncongenial. For these reasons also there must be very con- 
siderable variety in the syllabuses. On the other hand, it is of 
the first importance that the course, whatever it includes or omits, 
should be organised so as to form a coherent whole, and that there 
should be a definite framework of knowledge in chronological 
sequence, due regard to sequence being indispensable to the 
acquisition of a true notion of the working of cause and effect in 
human affairs. This framework will tend to be forgotten amid 
the new interests and preoccupations of adolescent and adult life : 
therefore a few vital dates and facts should be driven home at 
every opportunity—in this connection we should like to emphasise 
the value of the Time Chart. For the rest, the main object 
is to help the children to realise that human affairs change 
perpetually and that the present has its causes in the past. 

With a subject so wide as history, one of the most difficult 
tasks is the selection of the historical matter which shall go to 
make up the syllabus; and we would recommend that there 
should be on the staff of every Central School? of average or more 
than average size at least one teacher with some special knowledge 
of the subject. This teacher should be responsible for the organi- 
sation of the work and for the making of the syllabus. In the 
selection of his historical subject-matter the teacher will consider, 
first and foremost, the type of child for which it is intended; for 
however important any particular events may be, if they lie 
beyond the child’s mental range their presentation can have little 

1 A Memorandum forwarded by the Council of the Historical Association to 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. 


* A Central School is one attended by pupils between the ages of eleven and 
sixteen, selected from the neighbouring elementary schools. 
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value in his education. With this consideration in mind, the 
teacher should select incidents and materials that stimulate the 
pupils to some understanding of the society in which they live, 
throw light upon the working of its institutions and give them 
some notions of the way in which it has come to its present stage, 
The value and significance of the facts in promoting these objects 
are the tests to be applied in justifying their selection. 

The aspects of history which are of special value in this work— 
social history of all kinds, including the practical activities of great 
religious movements, the economic history of their own country, 
world history taken on very broad and picturesque lines—are 
shown by experience to contain material peculiarly acceptable 
to pupils as they approach adolescence, and it should be possible 
to include a considerable amount of such work. At the same time, 
the barriers between these various aspects of history should be 
broken down as far as possible. The reaction of events, parti- 
cularly of economic and political events, upon each other should 
be shown; and the interaction of geographical and historical 
influences should not be neglected. The teacher is concerned to 
make the pupils realise the connection between what has been 
taught in school and the world outside in which they will have to 
live—his most difficult, dangerous and interesting task. 

It is desirable also, for their own future as citizens, that 
children should not leave school without some interest in, and 
some knowledge of, the machinery of government. This topic is 
more difficult to make acceptable to them, but experience proves 
that interest can be aroused if abundant use is made of local 
or topical illustrations: indeed, these illustrations may often 
furnish the best approach to the subject. If this is done, and 
if the matter is dealt with not earlier than in their fourteenth 
year, it is often possible with normally intelligent children to 
lead on to some idea of, and interest in, the fundamental principles 
of government. 

Work on this subject and on economic history should generally 
be postponed till the latest part of the school course, when it 
can be used as a valuable approach to some treatment of con- 
temporary events. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
however, should not occupy a disproportionate place in the history 
course, since much of the subject matter is outside the mental 
range of the children, and the whole period is too near to enable 
it to be presented to them in true perspective. On the other hand, 
such aspects as are selected should be carried down to the present 
day and should be linked up with current events. 
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In framing the selection of the syllabus dealing with world 
history, the teacher should bear in mind the importance of giving 
the child some notion of his own part in the general destiny of 
mankind; but in dealing with children from homes where their 
imagination and sense of the past is quite uncultivated it is some- 
times necessary, in order to secure interest and attention, to 
concentrate on points where their own country is participating 
in a general development, rather than to tell the story of mankind 
from an evolutionary standpoint. By this method of treatment 
the interdependence of nations is more clearly realised, 
and the influence of the geographical factors in creating this 
interdependence is more clearly seen. 

Since the aim of history teaching during these later years of 
school life is primarily to fit the child for citizenship, to stimulate 
his interest in, and sense of responsibility towards, the community 
as a whole, and to train him in the desire and capacity for clear 
thinking and unbiassed and candid judgment, it follows that the 
manner of history teaching is at least as important as the matter. 
No scheme can be satisfactory which does not include oppor- 
tunities for discussion and informal talk, for independent reading, 
both with an assigned objective and for general information, and 
some training in personal inquiry, either by book and newspaper 
reading and the study of historical maps, or by some form of 
simple survey work, the results of which should, as far as possible, 
be produced by the children in written form. It is desirable that 
pupils whose ages range from eleven to fourteen should, at some 
time during their course, have an opportunity of doing field work 
and of making use of the local library. 

The provision of apparatus will need special attention. It is 
essential that there should be within the school some kind of a 
library. This should include not only reference books but also 
a number of copies of an historical atlas and a good selection 
of books for supplementary reading and for illustrative matter. 
Work of the type indicated is impossible if the pupil’s oppor- 
tunity for reading is confined to a single text-book. It is of 
almost equal importance that this provision should include some 
good historical material in the form either of well and lavishly 
illustrated books or of collections of pictures. All this material 
is to the pupil’s study of history what the apparatus in the science 
laboratory is to his study of science. 

? The matter of books and pictures is further elaborated in the memoranda 


upon Text-books and upon School Pictures issued by the Association, copies of 
which were enclosed. 
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Since the mode of handling is vitally important if the teaching 
of this subject is to attain its objective, it is impossible to define 
either what a particular child should know or what a particular 
syllabus should contain: no syllabus should be condemned off- 
hand either because children show gaps in their knowledge, or 
because topics, even important topics, are omitted from the school 
scheme. History teaching is what it should be whenever children 
are acquiring a strong and educated feeling for, and interest in, 
the life of the community, and a desire and a capacity for candid 
and informed judgments and scrupulous investigation, even though 
fine and beautiful aspects of the world’s story are being neglected. 
For this reason no scheme should be condemned merely on the 
ground of its omissions. Since in the short years of school life 
it is impossible to give the child all the historical knowledge he 
needs to equip him for citizenship, that school may be doing its 
work best which gives him, during his school years, not so much 


knowledge as the desire and the capacity to acquire it for himself 
in after life. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tas second Anglo-American Conference of Historians, held in 
the University of London from 12 to 17 July, was attended by over 
a hundred representatives of universities in the British Empire and the 
United States, over seventy nominated by various learned societies 
(including the Association, which was represented by the President, 
the Treasurer, and Mr. F. 8. Marvin), and about two hundred historians 
invited individually. The Inaugural Address was given by the Prime 
Minister. The Conference was entertained not only by the university 
and by three of its colleges but by the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth palace, where manuscripts and rare books were displayed in 
the Library, by the Merchant Taylors’ Company, who exhibited some 
of their ancient records as well as other treasures of their Hall, and by 
the Royal Historical Society. Visits were paid to the Houses of 
Parliament to see the records kept in the Victoria Tower, and to a 
special exhibition arranged at the Public Record Office; and members 
interested were enabled to attend a meeting of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council and to inspect the archives of the Corporation of 
London. The Viscountess Astor, M.P., and Lady Power gave evening 
receptions, and the last day was occupied by an excursion to Canter- 
bury, organised by Sir William Ashley, who entertained the members 
there. Several Branches of the Association arranged that expert 
guidance should be available for members of the Conference visiting 
other places of historical interest during the week-end. 

* * * + * * 


WE are glad to be able to publish in this number the three papers 
which opened the discussion at one of the general meetings of the 
Conference. The subject discussed at another was Recent American 
Interpretation of Anglo-American Relations; and at a third the 
Work of the American Council of Learned Societies and of the Inter- 
national Union of Academies was described. There were also sectional 
meetings of those specially interested in Medieval, Modern European, 
Colonial, Economic, American, Slavonic, Naval, Military, and al 
History ; one of the addresses at the last, by Professor J. W. Oliver of 
Pittsburgh, on the encouragement given to that study in the State of 
Pennsylvania, we hope to print later. All the proceedings of the 
Conference will be recorded in the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research. 


* * * * * * 


_At the general business meeting Professor Basil Williams again 
raised the question of the practical disappearance, as far as historians 
are concerned, of collections of historical manuscripts, through their 
dispersal by sale to unknown purchasers. Various recent examples of 
this were given by other members of the Conference, and the importance 
of keeping together ancient collections, e.g. of family papers, was 
strongly emphasised. To this end it was again urged that when a 
purchaser was only interested in special items, such as famous auto- 
graphs, he should be asked to allow photographs to be taken of those, 
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and deposit the photographs with the rest of the collection (thus kept 
complete) in the British Museum or some other place accessible to 
historians. Professor Seton-Watson suggested that an official and 
compulsory register! of historical manuscripts in private hands should 
be established, and all changes in their ownership be recorded there. 

& * * * e * 

THERE is a precedent for some such plan in the national register of 
Manorial Records now being compiled at the Record Office. Concernin 
this the Dugdale Society has issued to its members a very useful leaflet, 
which it kindly permits us to reprint. 


By virtue of the Law of Property (Amendment) Act, 1924 (15 Geo. V., ch. 5, 
sched. 2) which came into force on 1 January, 1926, all manorial documents, 
though remaining the property and at present in the possession of the lord of the 
manor, are placed under the charge and superintendence of the Master of the 
Rolls, who is empowered to make such enquiries as he may think fit for the purpose 
of ascertaining that they are in proper custody and are being properly preserved, 
with the further duty, if it be not so, of requiring them to be handed over to 
suitable custody. 

For the purpose of carrying out these duties the Master of the Rolls is having 
a register compiled, as complete as possible, of all manors in England and Wales; 
and he has already received valuable co-operation from many quarters, his appeal 
to lords and stewards of manors for information having met with a generous 
response. The register now (July 1926) deals with over six thousand manors, but 
there are many, both existing and obsolete, for which no particulars have yet 
been received. The Master of the Rolls therefore invites members of the Dugdale 
Society and others to assist by sending to him at the Public Record Office, if they 
have not already done so, the following information with regard to manors in 
which they are concerned, viz. the name of the manor and of the parish and 
county in which it is situated, and the name and address of the lord and steward, 
ifany. This information is desired not only as to manors still in existence, but 
also as to extinct manors, of which court rolls or other manorial documents are 


still preserved, and information concerning the present location and extent of 
these will be acceptable. 


The leaflet further suggests that a copy of any available information 
concerning Warwickshire manors and manorial records should also be 
sent to the hon. secretary of the Dugdale Society (Mr. F. C. Wellstood, 
M.A., F.S.A., Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford-on-Avon) for preser- 
vation among its papers. 

* * * * * * 

Tus idea of a county as well as a national register might well be 
generally adopted, for the convenience of local historians. Where, as 
in Warwickshire, there is only one local society much concerned, and it 
has a permanent office, that may be the best place for such a register ; 
in others the Public Library of the county town, or (in the few counties 
which, like Bedford and London, possess one, properly equipped) the 
records department of the County Council, might prove more suitable. 
But it is of primary importance that the existence of the national 
register at the Record Office should be known to everyone able to help 
in making it complete; and it is for that reason, especially, that we 
welcome the notice issued by the Dugdale Society, and_ hope that 
similar steps may be taken by many such bodies, including Branches of 
the Association. 

a - * * * * : 

WE are indebted to Professor J. L. Myres for the following 
appreciation of the work of Sir William Ridgeway, who died on 
12 August. 


1 In 1924 a body of historians recommended that a list should be compiled 
by the Historical MSS. Commission: see History, ix. 319. 
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Though much of Sir William Ridgeway’s work was in classical philology, 
ftumismatics, and comparative mythology, his encyclopedic knowledge and vivid 
ntation of the historical bearing of his varied researches made him a powerful 
maker of historians, if not a professional historian himself. His own preference 
was for the fascinating no-man’s-land which lies just beyond the historian’s 
province, exposed to the forays of anthropologists, archeological specialists of 
all sorts, and (not least) of historians in search of an “ introduction ” to their 
roper studies. Here his great width of interest, and knowledge, his irrepressible 
ove of a fight, and his ruthless sense of humour, made him a dangerous critic, and 
a very stimulating teacher. His first volume, on the Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards (1892), was an early example of the application of a ‘‘ com- 
tive”? method to a problem of classical archeology, and opened a new line of 
interpretation of ancient coin-types, which has been fruitfully pursued by others. 
His Harly Age of Greece (of which the first volume was published in 1901 and the 
second was still in the press at his death) provoked vigorous controversy both on 
its strongest and on its weaker side; and put some searching questions before 
students of Greek civilisation, which have not yet found satisfactory answer ; 
though it was in great part through Ridgeway’s insistence and encouragement 
that the first attempts were made to explore archeologically the northern parts 
of Greece, and the non-Greek regions oy them,.within which he was confident 
that the decisive evidence would be found. Other important essays, on the 
Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse (1907), the Origin of Greek Tragedy 
(1910) and The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races (1915), 
different as their subjects were, served, for their author, to clear up relevant side- 
issues to the question of the origin of the Greeks; and his excursions into Italic 
and Celtic ethnology had the same illustrative aspect. His long tenure of the 
Disney Chair of Archeology at Cambridge covered years of incessant advocacy 
of more liberal recognition of modern 40> of ‘‘ humane studies,” anthropology, 
archeology, geography, and saw the University’s collections multiplied many- 
fold, and at last worthily installed and made available. But those who knew him 
best, and owed most to him, will chiefly remember the man himself, impiger, 
iracundus, inexorabilis, acer like the men of those Heroic Ages among which he 
found himself most wholly at home. 


*” * 2 * * * 


We have also to lament the deaths of Mr. Horatio Brown (19 
August), author of Venice: an Historical Sketch, of other works on 
Venetian history, and of the life of John Addington Symonds, and 
also editor of volumes viii. to xii. (1581-1613) of the Calendar of State 
Papers relating to English Affairs in the Archives of Venice and other 
Libraries of North Italy; of Mr. Holcombe Ingleby (6 August), who 
was led by his interest in local history to pay for the transcription and 
printing of a very valuable local record, The Red Register of King’s 
Lynn, to which he wrote an introduction; and of Mr. Swift MacNeill 
(24 August), Professor of Constitutional Law in the National University 
of Ireland, several of whose books dealt with the history of the Irish 
Parliament. 

4 * * + * * 

Mr. J. D. Macxtz, of the University of St. Andrews, has been 
appointed to the new Chair of History instituted by the University of 
London, at Bedford College. The Creighton lecture in that university 
this year will be delivered by Dr. C. W. Alvord, formerly Professor of 
History in the University of Illinois, on 28 October; and the Ford 
lecturer for 1927 in the University of Oxford will be Professor F. M. 
Powicke. 

* * # ok * * 

Many members of the Association will learn with regret that Miss 
A. M. Hart has been obliged, for reasons of health, to give up her post 
in the Office. She was first appointed in January 1922, to assist Miss 
Penson, and was made secretary in October 1924 on the death of the 
next honorary secretary, Miss Howard. At its last meeting the Council 
passed a hearty vote of thanks to her, recording its appreciation of her 
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labours on behalf of the Association and of the personal qualities which 
have endeared her to her fellow-workers, and expressing the hope that 
rest and change will soon completely restore her strength. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THe MuNIMENTS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


MapaM,—Since the Muniments preserved at Westminster Abbey 
form one of the largest and most important collections of their kind 
in the country, and, except through the incomplete list in the fourth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission (App., pp. 171-99; 
cf. Rep. p. xi.), are very little known, your readers will doubtless be 
interes to learn that the Dean and Chapter have decided to 
undertake the gradual publication of the Calendar upon which the late 
Dr. E. J. L. Scott (sometime Egerton Librarian at the British Museum) 
and the late Rev. H. F. Westlake, were successively engaged for many 
years. 

The publication will run into many volumes and the documents 
will be summarised on the lines of the Calendars of State Papers and of 
the volumes issued by the Hist. MSS. Commission. Each volume will 
contain full indexes of names and places, and the names of all witnesses 
to deeds will be printed in full. The editors will be Mr. P. B. M. Allan, 
M.A., F.S.A., and myself. 

The financial aspect of this projected publication is a serious one; 
but, if sufficient subscribers can be obtained, it is hoped to issue one 
volume a year at an annual subscription of one guinea ($5.10). To 
non-subscribers the price of each volume (if any remain) will be thirty 
Some idea of the wealth of material available can be gathered from 
the fact that in addition to more than 100,000 single documents, there 
are nearly 4000 rolls of obedientiary monks and a great number of 
Court and Manorial Rolls, etc., dealing with the extensive possessions 
of the Abbot and Convent in almost every county in England. 
There are also the two great cartularies of the Abbey (the Domesday 
and Liber Niger), 64 Great Registers of Leases, and the cartularies of 
St. Martin-le-Grand, London, and Luffield Priory, Northamptonshire. 
With the contents of all of these it is hoped eventually to deal. Fuller 
particulars can be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Philip Allan 
& Co., 5 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


LAWRENCE E. Tanner, M.A., F.S.A., 
Assistant Keeper of the Muniments, Westminster Abbey. 


ERRATUM IN JULY NUMBER 
p- 184, line 10 from bottom, Insert “ study ” after “introductory.” 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XXXIX.—Tue DeErIvaATION or LONDON ! 


NeaRLy twenty years ago, referring to the popular explanation of 
Londinium as a compound of two Celtic words, Llyn-Din, the Lake- 
Fort, Dr. Henry Bradley wrote: “I do not suppose that it will be 
possible to prevent people from reproducing the old fallacies. The 
notions that modern Welsh was = en in the first century, and that 
the Romans stuck syllables into British names to make them eupho- 
nious, seem ineradicable.”” His pessimism has hitherto been justified : 
that derivation, together with the erroneous geographical notions which 
alternately support and are supported by it, is still current, although 
it has long been known to be philologically absurd. Consideration of 
its history, oddly enough, takes one back to another great English 
lexicographer: for it was first published by the Welsh zoologist, 
William Pennant, best remembered as the subject of a famous dispute 
between Dr. Percy (of the Reliques) and Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
warmly defended the accuracy of the descriptions in Pennant’s Tour 
to Scotland. 

That, however, was in 1778, and Pennant’s London did not appear 
till 1790. In 1756 the second edition of Maitland’s monumental 


History of London had contained a lengthy discussion of various 
derivations already suggested, including Camden’s, from Lhong, a 


1 Bibliographical Note.—This paper is based upon a communication of Dr. T. 
Rice Holmes to the Athenaeum of 7 March 1908 (p. 289), embodying a letter 
from Dr. Bradley correcting a report of a lecture he had given in January 1907. 
See also A. Holder, Aléceltischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig, 1904), ii. 282, and 
M. Forster, “ Keltisches Wortgut im Englischen” (1921), pp. 115-7 (being 
pp. 229-31 in Texte und Forschungen zur Englischen Kulturgeschichte: Festgabe 
fiir Feliz Libermann). The former gives a very useful list of quotations from 
Latin writers (Tacitus to Boniface). In connexion with this it may be noted 
that the term Londinium Augusta occasionally seen nowadays, is, of course, an _ 
invention of modern writers ignorant of Latin. Ammianus wrote: “‘ Lundinium, 
vetus oppidum quod Augustam posteritas appellavit,” and ‘“‘ Augusta . . . quam 
veteres appellavere Lundinium.” 

For Pennant, see the Dictionary of National Biography; and for the older 
explanations W. Maitland, op. cit., i. 17-19; Noorthouck, History of London, 
p. 2; Pennant, op. cit. (1790), p. 16 (1791, etc.), p. 17; W. J. Loftie, “* London 
before the Houses,” in Macmillan’s Bagazine, xxxiv. 356-61, and History of 
London, i. 17; Walter Besant, Early London (1908), Ppp. 34, 45, etc. For the 

phical surmises connected with them see also E. Guest, “‘ The Campaign 
of Aulus Plautius,” Archaeological Journal, xxxiii. 161-80 (reprinted in Origines 
Celticae, vol. ii.), and J. R. Green, op. cit., pp. 98-102. The latter, like Loftie, 
illustrated his reconstruction of the site with a map, frequently reproduced, 
with variations, from one or the other—e.g., by Besant, op. cit., p. 25. The 
latter, epperently, did not notice that it was incompatible with the map illustrat- 
ing the chapter on the Geology of London, by T. G. Bonney, prefixed to his 
work. This shows clearly the difference between the alluvium in the Ravens- 
bourne basin and along the shore of the Thames, and the firmer ground south- 
wards ; but Canon Bonney called the latter ‘‘loam (brickearth)”’ instead of “ river 
ravel,” as the more recent Geological Survey, Sheet 270 (Drift). There is a 
based on the latter map, by C. E. N. Bromehead, in the Geographical 
Journal (August, 1922), lx. 126. For Moorfields see F. Lambert in Archaeologia 
(1921), xxi. 75 et seg., and the earlier papers to which he refers, I have to 
thank Professor Mawer for kindly censoring this paper. 


Q2 
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ship, + Dinas, a city, and Selden’s curious mixture, Llan, a temple 
+ Dyn, Diana. Maitland himself, having “had recourse to the 
antient Gaelic ” spoken by Highlanders and Irish, had, to his great 
satisfaction, discovered London to be “a Gaelic compound”: Lon, 
a plain, + Dun or Don, a hill. Noorthouck, in 1773, enumerated these 
and six other “ combinations of names ” of which he had heard, but 
sagely concluded that little dependance could be had on any of them. 
None contained Llyn: that idea, as Pennant explains in a footnote, 
first occurred to “‘ Mr. William Owen, of Barmouth, now (1790) resident 
in London.” 

Pennant, a naturalist whose topographical works were by-products 
of his journeys in that capacity, had observed that the ancient city 
would be defended on the west by the “deep ravine ” of the Fleet, 
on the north by “ morasses ” (of which more anon), on the east, “as 
I suspect, by another ravine.” Looking across the Thames, he saw 
in Lambeth, Bermondsey and Rotherhithe a wide area of low-lying 
market gardens and water-meadows, drained by a network of ditches; 
and he concluded, hypothetically : 


The Surry side was in all probability a great expanse of water, a lake, a Llyn, 
as the Welsh call it; which an ingenious countryman of mine, not without 
reason, thinks might have given a name to our capital; Llyn Din, or the city 
on the lake. . . . The expanse of water might have filled the space between the 
rising grounds at Deptford, and those at Clapham . 


and so on: a graphic description, the origin of all the well-known and 
most misleading modern maps and pictures of the twin hills on the 
northern side of the river rising above an unbroken and homogeneous 
swamp on the southern—just as the modest suggestion of Mr. 
William Owen of Barmouth developed in little more than a century 
into Sir Walter Besant’s categorical statement that the Celtic hunters 
who founded London “called the place Llyn Din, the Lake-Fortress.” 

That development is not abnormal: to turn hypotheses into 
assertions, to omit “ifs ”’ and replace the subjunctive by the indicative 
mood, is the regular practice of secondary writers. In this case the 
stages can be definitely traced. Pennant’s London had an extra- 
ordinary vogue. Boswell, who much disapproved of the Tour to 
Scotland, regarded London, ‘‘ though said to be not quite accurate,” 
as “one of the most pleasing topographical performances that ever 
appeared in any language.” In 1791 second editions of it were 
issued both in London and in Dublin, and it was translated into 
German. By 1813 it had reached a fifth edition; and meanwhile 
there had been several abridgments of and compilations from it, and 
it had been expanded by J. C. Crowle into the magnificent extra- 
illustrated work in fourteen volumes now in the Print Room at the 
British Museum. Every old collection of books on London contains 
one or more versions of Pennant, worn with frequent use during the 
nineteenth century. Among the historians who apparently consulted 
them was Edwin Guest, who remarked in a paper read to the Archaeo- 
logical Institute in 1866: ‘ The name of London refers directly to the 


1 One more surmise has recently been put forward, connecting London with 
the Scandinavian word lundr, a grove (actually found in the Lincolnshire place- 
name Londonthorpe, the first part of which was formerly Lunder: Survey of 
English Place-Names, 1 (1924), Part i. 61, Part ii. 46). This is, of course, 
impossible, since the name Londinium was in use centuries before any Scandi- 
navian migration to Britain; no British name of such antiquity could contain 6 
Scandinavian element, 
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marshes, though I cannot here enter into a philological argument to 

rove the fact.” In 1876 the Kentish antiquary, T. G. Godfrey 
Faussett, wrote to W. J. Loftie, author of the History of London from 
which Besant and other writers derived much of their material, that 
he had never doubted that the Romans, unable to pronounce the first 
syllable of the Celtic word, turned Llyn-din, the lake-fortress, into 
Londinium. The river being then, he believed, “ more like a broad 
lake than a stream, and behind the fortress lying the ‘ great northern 
lake,’ . . . now Moorfields, . . . (London) was something very 
like an island, .. . rising out of lake and swamp and estuary.” 
Loftie reproduced those remarks almost verbatim in a paper printed 
in Macmillan’s Magazine that year, in which he described ancient 
London as on the edge of “a vast lagoon.”” That paper was practic- 
ally republished in his History six years later; but meanwhile it had 
been studied by a far greater man, J. R. Green, who derived from it 
and from Guest the vivid description of the site of London, illustrated 
by a map, in his Making of England (1882). And thus the philological 
and geographical ideas of the zoologist Pennant have been disseminated 
wherever men are interested in the history of early Britain. 

There was far more excuse for him than for his successors. The 
science of philology was in its infancy in 1790, but it had made great 
progress by the middle of the nineteenth century, and much about 
ancient Celtic had been discovered by Zeuss and other scholars. The 
relevant results of their work may be summarised as follows. 
(1) Londinium undoubtedly represented a Celtic word, Londinion. 
(2) That word cannot possibly be a compound : it contains one root, 
lond-, and not two. Consequently, (3) it does not contain dinon, 
“fort”; and (4) it is not derived from the word, lindu or lindon,? 
which became llyn in Welsh, nor (5) from longa, “ship.” “ Lake-fort” 
would have been Lindodunon; “ ship-fort,’’ Longodunon. Dr. Bradley 
thought that of all the etymologies hitherto propounded the only one 
not condemned by the elementary fact that Londinion was not a 
compound is 


that which regards it as a possessive (neuter adjective) derivative from a 
hypothetical personal name Londinos (the quantity of the i is uncertain, as the 
suffixes -ino and -ino both existed), which would be regularly formed from londos, 
“ fierce.” 


He did not, however, regard that derivation as certain :— 


With our imperfect knowledge of Old Celtic we are not entitled to say that 
lond- had no other meaning. But names of places formed in this way from names 
of the men who owned the spot round which a town grew up are common in 
Britain and Gaul. . . . The Roman transcriptions of British names are, when 
we can control them, extraordinarily accurate, except in the case of places 
mentioned only once; and even there we have to reckon with the possibility of 
corrupt reading. 


The net result is that it is unwise to go beyond the statement that 
London is a Celtic place-name: but that, after all, is the chief point, 
historically. 


He attributed this phrase to Fitzstephen, mistranslating palus illa magna 
quae moenia urbis Aquilonia alluit, correctly rendered by Stow, “ great fenne or 
Moore, which watereth the wals of the Citie on the North side”: Survey (ed. 
Kingsford), ii. 227, i. 93. 

is occurs in the first part of the name Lincoln: Survey of English Place- 
Names,{I, Part i. 21. 
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I do not propose to deal in detail with the geographical fallacies 
connected with the popular derivation. One of them, however, is 
easily dismissed. The excavations involved by rebuilding in that 
area, watched and recorded by Mr. F. W. Reader, Dr. Philip Norman. 
and Mr. Frank Lambert, have definitely proved that the swampy 
“*moor”’ on the north, Fitzstephen’s palus, was artificial, the result of 
the damming up by rubbish (probably through neglect during the Dark 
Ages) of the culverts made by the Romans in their Wall for the 
passage of the various branches of the Walbrook. And there was cer. 
tainly no “ ravine,” as Pennant, or “fen,” as Loftie, imagined, east 
of the city; nor a “lagoon” on the south. The recently-issued 
“ drift’ map of the Geological Survey, showing a wide spit of gravel 
between Rotherhithe and Lambeth, with its apex near St. George’s 
in Southwark, is sufficient, alone, to destroy the picturesque fiction 
of a uniform swamp in which traders from the south were often 
bemired. There are other geological considerations tending in the 
same direction. London never was, even in appearance, a Lake 
Fortress. 


E. JErrries Davis. 


This series has included: 1, Magna Carta, and 2, The Real Significance 
of the Armada’s Overthrow, Oct. 1917; 3, Rome’s Foreign Policy and Trade 
Interests, and 4, The Meaning of Protectorate, Jan. 1918; 5, The Two Houses 
of Parliament and their Separation, and 6, Warren Hastings, April 1918; 
7, The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in England, July 1918; 
8, Taxation without Representation, Oct. 1918; 9, Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
the Brut, Jan. and April 1919; 10, The Battle of Flores, 1591, July 1919; 
11, The Ecclesiastical Policy of Constantine and that of Diocletian, Oct. 1919; 
12, English Craft Gilds in the Middle Ages, Jan. 1920; 13, The Battle of Bannock- 
burn, April 1920; 14, The Petition of Right, and 15, The Balance of Power, 
July 1920; 16, The Danes in England, Oct. 1920; 17, Serbia and the Jugo- 
Slav Movement, April 1921; 18, The Act of Treason, 1352, July 1921; 19, The 
Study of English Place-Names, Oct. 1921; 20, Christopher Columbus, April 
1922; 21, The Origins of the Punie Wars, July 1922; 22, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
and 23, The Casualties at Peterloo, Oct. 1922; 24, The Navigation Act of 1651, 
Jan. 1923; 25, The Great Fire of London, April 1923; 26, St. Catherine of 
Siena, July 1923; 27, Ancient Sparta, Oct. 1923; 28, The Great Statute of 
Premunire, Jan. 1924; 29, Catherine de Medici and the French Wars of Religion, 
April 1924; 30, The Vikings, July 1924; 31, The General Election of 1784, Oct. 
1924; 32, The Religion of Lord Howard of Effingham, Jan. 1925; 33, Holland 
and England during the War of the Austrian Succession, April 1925; 34, Cathedral 
builders of the Middle Ages, July 1925; 35, The School of Salerno, Oct. 1925. 
36, Roman Britain, Jan. 1926; 37, The Monarchy of Louis XIV, April 1926; 
38, The Quo Warranto Proceedings under Edward I, July 1926. 





REVIEWS 


Ploetz’ Manual of Universal History. Translated and enlarged by 
W. H. Trmurnauast; revised by Harry Eimer Barnes. [1926.] 
xviii -+- 766 + (Index) Ixxxix pp. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Kart Puioetz’ Auszug aus der alten, mittleren und neueren 
Geschichte had already reached its seventh “improved and greatly 
enlarged” German edition before, in 1884, it was introduced to American 
schoolboys, freshmen, and sophomores by Mr. Tillinghast under the 
title An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. Mr. 
Tillinghast’s work was more than a translation of Ploetz’ original. 
Many sections were considerably modified, while extensive additions 
were made to the portions relating to Great Britain, America, and the 
Orient. 

Tillinghast’s Ploetz, as is well known to all lecturers and other 
users of reference books, stands midway between a date-book and a 
text-book of world history. Its primary arrangement is chronological, 
but under each main period it gives a concise summary of leading 
movements and events. Its value consists in the fact that it com- 
presses within two covers in a readily accessible form a larger mass of 
precise historical information than any other work of its size. The 
1884 edition, however, has long been out of date, and subsequent 
reprints have introduced no substantial alterations. There was, there- 
fore, ample room for Professor Barnes’s recension. 

A comparison of the new edition with the old shows that (1) pages 
1-48, dealing with Ancient Oriental History, have been almost entirely 
rewritten; (2) pages 49-564 have been printed from the old plates 
with only here and there the change of a date, or mode of spelling, 
or reference; and (3) pages 565-766, treating of the period 1883 to 
the present day, added. A few words of comment on each of these 
three sections must suffice. The first is most valuable. In brief 
compass it summarises the vast amount of recent information which 
has been brought to light concerning Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and 
the other oriental monarchies. The fact that it has been revised by 
such recognised authorities as Professors Breasted, Olmstead, and 
Rogers gives the student confidence in its accuracy. It is curious, 
however, to find, immediately following the entry ‘“‘ 4241 B.c. Introduc- 
tion of the calendar year of 365 days,” the new entry “ 4004 B.c. Adam.” 
It must have been a great convenience to Adam to find a calendar 
ready for his use. The second section of over five hundred pages is 
substantially unchanged from 1884. Seeing that it covers the three 
thousand years from Codrus to the Commune this absence of adequate 
revision is profoundly unsatisfactory. Much of the information 
supplied by Tillinghast and still more of that taken over from Ploetz, 
if not inaccurate, is seriously antiquated and incomplete. There is 
no doubt that this body of the book needed a much more exhaustive 
overhauling than it has received. The new section of two hundred 
pages will be found extremely serviceable as an epitome of the events 
of the last forty years. British and American affairs occupy the most 
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prominent place; but the world-war as a whole is admirably summar. 
ised. There is a table on page 745 which none but an American could 
have compiled. It gives the numbers of the casualties in the great 
war and estimates the losses in terms of money: each Russian js 
assumed to be worth £404; each Frenchman £580; each Briton 
£828; each American £944. It is thus possible to equate men with 
property, and to arrive at the conclusion that the allies lost 
£4,503,404,412 worth of the one and £3,142,000,000 worth of the other. 
F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 


The Building of Europe. By J. S. Hoytanp. 1925. 176 pp. 
Milford. 2s. 6d. 

A Short History of Western Civilisation. By A. F.Hartrerstey. 1926. 
x + 252 pp. F. Hodgson. 5s. 

The Way of History. Edited by K. N. Betz. 1924. I. To 1485. 
By M. A. C. Cornam. 210 pp. 2s. 3d. II. 1485-1660. By 
W. J. Brake. 256 pp. 2s.6d. III. 1660-1815. By Agnes M. 
Ortey. 256 pp. 28.9d. IV. 1815 to the present. By K.N. 
Bett. 324 pp. 3s. CoLLins. 


ALL three of these works have one feature in common: they aim 
at a comprehensive survey of human affairs from the dawn of history 
to the present day. But though in duration of time they agree, in 
extent of space they differ. Mr. Bell’s series is limited in its scope 
to the British Empire; Mr. Hoyland’s sketch is concerned only 
with Europe; while Mr. Hattersley’s history takes in the whole of 
Western Civilisation, including the New World as well as the Old. 
They differ, further, in both scale and standard: The Way of History 
is a pleasant path for very juvenile feet; The Building of Europe is 
a key to the maze of world-politics intended for the guidance of inci- 
pient explorers; the Short History of Western Civilisation is a systematic 
yet brief survey of the whole development of Aryan culture which is 
well fitted to provide a foundation for a detailed and scholarly study 
of world-history. 

Mr. Hoyland’s little book is written in interesting style and it is 
copiously illustrated by means of really illuminating and educative 
prints. It is, however, a marvel of disproportion and of defective 
arrangement. Although it contains only some 30,000 words, it manages 
to go over the ground of European history no less than three times. 
First it gives a hasty survey of Europe as a whole, under the headings 
ancient, medieval, and modern. Then it returns to trace the national 
histories of France, England, and Germany, ignoring other countries 
and starting each of these three from the commencement. Finally, 
having already reached the present day twice, it goes back to the 
beginning once again, and provides a series of biographies of makers 
of European history from Alexander the Great to Cavour. Not all 
the literary and artistic merits of the book can atone for its chrono- 
logical chaos. 

Mr. Hattersley’s book, on the other hand, is masterly in its orderliness 
and symmetry. Beginning with primitive man, it traces in broad yet 
clear outline the development of present day institutions from their 
earliest rudiments, No illustrations or maps lighten the gravity of the 
letter-press, but a useful chronological chart is provided as an appendix. 
A select book list, too, suggests the path of further reading. A better 


introduction to the study of world-history it would be difficult to 
conceiye, 
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Mr. Kenneth Bell’s series presents in an attractive form the outlines 
of the history of England, Great Britain, and the Empire. It is well 
illustrated; it is enriched by a number of extracts from original 
authorities; it is provided with an armoury of questions; it is printed 
in Messrs. Collins's unnecessarily clear type which is too black to be 
beautiful, but which no one can fail to see. 

F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 


Imperial Rome. By M. P. Nusson, translated from the Swedish by 
G.C. Ricnarps. 1926. xvi-+ 376 pp.; 24 plates. Bell. 21s. 


Tue object of this book is, in the author’s own words, “ to give 
a broad survey of the Social Life of the Roman imperial age in all 
its aspects.” It begins with a personal history of the emperors to 
A.D. 476, passes on to a description of the Roman army and frontiers, 
of methods of communication, and of life in the provinces, and ends 
with a discussion on the causes of the Empire’s decline. 

The narrative section is laudably free from the usual anecdotic 
ballast about naughty emperors, and thereby gains in truth and clear- 
ness. Even so, it runs to somewhat disproportionate length, and hardly 
leaves room enough for the survey that follows. 

In the second section there are excellent chapters on the Roman 
roads and on the Roman fighting forces. The chapter on the provinces 
furnishes some interesting data about their economic condition, but 
hardly lays enough stress on the rapid growth of cities and their 
attendant economy under the early Empire. Other topics, such as 
the methods of administration, the literary, educational and religious 
history of the Empire, are passed over very lightly. 

The third section of the book is a disquisition on dysgenics. Argu- 
ing with considerable force and skill, Professor Nilsson maintains that 
the Empire fell because the best Roman stock committed racial 
suicide and was replaced by decadent orientals and barbarous Germans, 
in whose hands Roman culture was ruined irretrievably. This explana- 
tion seems to exaggerate the inferiority of the intruding peoples, and 
it hardly makes allowance for the growth of a new bourgeoisie in Italy 
and the more romanised provinces, whose civilising influence was 
scarcely if at all inferior to that of the old Roman stocks. Moreover 
the racial factor was in any case only one of many component forces 
which by their joint action brought about the decline of the Empire. 

Professor Nilsson has not quite attained his object of surveying 
Roman life “‘ in all its aspects.” Nevertheless he has made a valuable 
contribution to his subject. His book is clear and sane in thought, 
and attractive in style, and it deserves to be widely read. 

M. Cary. 


The Pagan Background of Early Christianity. By W. R. Haturpay. 
(“The Ancient World” Series). 1925. xvi-+- 334 pp.  Liver- 
pool University Press. 12s. 6d. 


_ In these ten lectures, delivered on behalf of the Liverpool Board of 
Biblical Studies, the author has tried “ to give a picture, necessarily 
impressionistic, of the general character of pagan society and pagan 
thought during the early centuries of the Christian era.” He has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt : this is a good book, it fulfils the promise of its 
title. After an introductory lecture on the general attitude of the 
pagan world towards Christianity, Mr. Halliday studies successively 
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Administration, Communications, Society and Social Ethics, the 
Eastern and Western Elements in Greco-Roman Civilisation, and then 
turns to philosophy and religion, treating of the Decline of Rationalism, 
Union with God and the Immortality of the Soul, the Mystery Religions, 
Mithraism, and the Similarity of Christian and Pagan Ritual. The 
book contains an index and a selected list of books for further study.1 
On specific points the historical student will doubtless make his 
reservations: he may well feel that the statement of Diocletian’s 
religious policy (p. 28) is so inadequate as to be misleading; he may 
reasonably doubt Mr. Halliday’s contention that political considera- 
tions determined Constantine’s conversion to Christianity; he ma 
question whether any evidence can be adduced in support of the 
view that the Emperor Aurelian initiated the separation between the 
military and civil authority formerly possessed by the Roman pro- 
vincial governor (p. 43); he may wonder how Mr. Halliday would seek 
to defend the attribution to Diocletian of the incredible scheme of 
imperial succession outlined on p. 42; he may smile at the quaint 
anachronism which can turn the Emperor Galerius into a “ Bulgar ”’ 
—but such reservations would be largely irrelevant. The point which 
a reviewer should accentuate is rather that this book is written with 
understanding and sympathy—“ I would even go so far as to believe 
that no one who is devoid of any sympathetic understanding of pagan 
thought and literature can have anything of essential value to tell us 
about the contemporary Christians ’’—that it is no dull handbook, but 
an interesting and personal survey, and that it should render a real 
service alike to the teacher and the general reader. “ Tolle lege.” ? 
N. H. Baynes 


Prehistoric and Roman Wales. By R. E.M. Wueeter. 1925. 299 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. 


BETWEEN the days when in the track of the retreating ice man 
made his entry into Wales, down to the close of the Roman occupation, 
there passed a period estimated at from ten to fifteen thousand years. 
We know little of the history of mankind during the greater part of 
that long tract of time, and much evidence that would have helped 
us to a better understanding has been carelessly cast aside and lost 


1 Any selected list of books must, of course, be a matter of personal choice; 
to Mr. Halliday’s list the present reviewer would have added Boissier’s La 
religion romaine d’ Auguste aux Antonius (2 vols. Hachette: many editions) ; 
L. Paterson’s Mithraism and Christianity (Cambridge University Press, 1921); 
Gilbert Murray’s Conway Memorial Lecture on The Stoic Philosophy (1915); and 
perhaps the brochure of A. Causse: Essai sur le Conflit du Christianisme primitif 
et de la Civilisation (Paris, 1920). The reader who has in Mr. Halliday’s book 
studied the world of pagan thought may be interested to trace the Christian 
attitude to that world in 0. J. Cadoux’s The Early Church and the World (T. and 
T. Clark, 1925). 

* The misprints are not serious; a quotation from Mommsen is, however, 
barbarously mutilated on p. 118, n.1; it may be doubted whether the curious 
spelling Alexander of Aboutoneichos (pp. 189, 266 and Index) is indeed to be 
ascribed to the printer. A reviewer may perhaps be permitted to regret that Mr. 
Halliday has not referred the reader to Froude’s fascinating study of Alexander 
of Abonotichos in his essay ‘‘ A Cagliostro of the Second Century ” (in Short 
Studies on Great Subjects : Fourth Series). Mr. Halliday regards Alexander as 
“‘@ pagan counterpart to Simon Magus”; it may, however, be doubted whether 
Alexander was, in fact, a charlatan. The “sham epiphanies” and “faked 
miracles’ are more probably due to Lucian’s envenomed satire; for this view 
cf. Weinreich: Neue Jahrbuecher fiir das klassische Altertum, 1921, pp. 129-51; 
Cumont: Revue de l'histoire des Religions, 1922, Nov.-Dec.; de Faye: Revue 
@ Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses (1925), 201-7, 
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for ever; yet, by gathering together and carefully co-ordinating the 
relics of these long forgotten ages, Dr. Wheeler brings before us the 
successive movements from which our: civilisation has emerged. The 
stage is dimly lighted, the long procession moves slowly across it. 
Following the hunters who pursued the wild ox, the Irish elk or the 
mammoth, come the neolithic peop!s, their period culminating in more 
settled times with the builders of the great megalithic burial places, 
who performed the wonderful feat of transporting from some venerated 
site on the Prescelly mountains of Pembroke the blue stones of Stone- 
henge. 

The long period of the Stone Age came to an end about B.c. 2000, 
and a new invasion from continental Europe brought the beaker folk 
and the use of bronze, inaugurating an age in which we see the flat axe 
gradually evolved into the palstave, and the rapier into the leaf-shaped 
sword; bringing also with it gold, of which Wales has produced some 
wonderful relics, such as the celebrated peytrel which came from a 
cairn at Mold that was haunted by a golden ghost. If such riches 
could be applied to the adornment of a horse’s trappings, what of the 
riders? The hoard from Llynfawr, Glamorgan, with its sickles of 
iron and of bronze, reveals once more the influence of continental 
peoples making itself felt in Britain, and illustrates the transition 
from the age of bronze to the age of iron. From the Late Celtic period 
which immediately precedes the coming of the Romans, a few interest- 
ing relics have been preserved in the Principality, but, unfortunately, 
of the great find from Ogmore Down, Glamorgan, with its conical 
helmets of burnished bronze, with silver finials and enamel decoration, 
we have only an imperfect record. 

Dr. Wheeler closes his survey of prehistoric Wales with a chapter 
on the Roman period, to our knowledge of which he has made important 
contributions through his work as an excavator. In this he traces 
the early military occupation, based on the legionary fortresses at 
Caerleon and Chester, pushing up into the mountain valleys, and estab- 
lishing a network of auxiliary castella, of which we have examples, 
admirably planned, from Gelly Gaer and Carnarvon; an occupation 
which permitted the growth of civil life based on Roman models, 
exemplified by Caerwent, and finally, when the Empire was weakening, 
we see an adaptation of the defences to meet the new invaders from 
across the Western Sea. 

The book is well printed and well illustrated. Dr. Wheeler writes 
clearly, and with a wide knowledge of his subject. His volume makes 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the archaeology of Wales. 

JAMES CURLE. 


A History of England. By G. M. Trevetyan. 1926. xx + 723 pp. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


THis courageous attempt to write a readable history of England in 
seven hundred pages owes its origin, Mr. Trevelyan tells us, to his 
Lowell lectures at Boston two years ago. He has now worked them up 
in a form which aspires to be both a text-book and an essay. Now 
lectures, text-books and essays are three entirely different things, and 
if a work is successful from any one of these divergent points of view, 
it is likely to leave cold readers whose interest is in either of the other 
standpoints. What Mr. Trevelyan’s lectures were like is not to the 
present purpose, but we are bound to recognise that the writer who 
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attempts to combine text-book and essay requires special grace not to 
fall between two stools. It is clear, however, that the strength of this 
book is as an essay, and any practical teacher must soon recognise that 
its merits as an essay make it very difficult as a text-book. This, 
however, matters the less since we have text-books in abundance, but 
have never had since the publication of J. R. Green’s Short History any 
single book of real literary quality which will give the intelligent reader 
a broad conspectus of our general history without troubling him with 
boresome details, or overstressing some one period or aspect. As an 
“attempt to analyse the social development of the nation in relation 
to economic conditions, political institutions and overseas activities,” 
Mr. Trevelyan’s book will have to be judged. It is a pleasure to be 
able to say that he has attained a very considerable measure of 
success in grappling with a task so difficult as to seem at the outset 
almost impossible. 

First among its merits must be placed the lucidity and excellence of 
its style, which makes Mr. Trevelyan always one of the most readable 
of historians, because his work preserves a literary quality too rarely 
attained by the moderns. Hardly less conspicuous is the reasonable- 
ness and broad temper of his general attitude to his great theme, and his 
fairness in appreciating different periods of time and different points of 
view. Equally commendable, too, is the conscientious care with which 
he has got up his subject, showing a wide knowledge both of the facts 
and literature of those early periods to which, if we may judge from his 
recent output, he has been for many years a stranger. The publishers 
here co-operated with the author in giving the volume a ndetan 
format, including clearness in type, excellence in its maps and an 
extremely low price, as compared with most recent books. There is 
little doubt but that it will be widely read and serve a valuable purpose 
in stimulating the intelligent reader who wishes to know the general 
development of our country’s past. 

It is inevitable that any such broad survey must have its weak 
points. Mr. Trevelyan is to be commended for devoting a liberal share 
of his book to the Middle Ages. Indeed, he shows so up-to-date a 
knowledge of early and Anglo-Saxon Britain that his danger is falling a 
victim to the latest theory rather than that of neglecting modern work. 
Unluckily the promise of the opening chapters is not always borne out 
by the treatment assigned to the period between the Norman Conquest 
and the Reformation. Here Mr. Trevelyan seldom goes far wrong on 
broad issues, but there are innumerable slips of detail that show him 
not to be altogether at home in the technicalities of medieval history, 
or appreciative of the medieval point of view. To specify many of 
these would be neither fair nor necessary in a short review, though one 
cannot but gasp at such extraordinary statements as that France 
“failed to develop administrative institutions like those with which 
Henry II had strengthened the English throne” (p. 168), that all 
clerks were “under lightly taken vows of celibacy,” that in the 
Middle Ages the “upper classes” had “‘no use for ” universities (p. 
181). But neither the French nor ecclesiastical nor the academic sides 
of medieval history are among our author’s strongest points, though 
without an adequate appreciation of them it is hard to be fully just to 
medieval civilisation. Mr. Trevelyan must not take it amiss if we 
suggest that he would be well advised to submit the medieval part of 
his book to a medieval expert, who would easily blue pencil his errors 
and turn the vague indefiniteness of his descriptions of movements and 
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institutions into something more accurate and more comprehensible to 
the general reader. These blemishes are embedded in so much that is 
out and attractive that it is a thousand pities they should be allowed 
rmanently to detract from its excellence. 

With the later Tudors the quality of the book immensely improves 
and remains high until nearly the end, though it may be guessed that 
the need of compression has compelled Mr. Trevelyan to deal rather 
too briefly with the later nineteenth century. The “Epilogue, 1901- 
1918,” though interesting and stimulating, is not quite on the same 
lines as the rest of the work. Perhaps not the least of the many 
merits of the recent history is a recognition that the Whigs were not 
always in possession of complete wisdom, and that even Mr. Gladstone 
sometimes made mistakes. Indeed the fairness and sincerity of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s general attitude leave little to be desired. But we should 
have liked a few more facts; for instance, about the Chartists and 
Trades Unions. Though “social history” is rightly emphasised in 
the programme, the attention to things political sometimes robs it of 
its due amount of attention. At the same time we must recognise all 
through the book the courage which has ruled out a great many of the 
ordinary details of a text-book. It is only this ruthless policy of 
excision that makes the book so delightful and so easy to read. An 
unlucky result is that he has not much chance of developing the 
remarkable narrative gift that we find in his more detailed work. 

Some faults incidental to Mr. Trevelyan’s method must be noted, 
because some of them may stand in the way of his book being quite so 
useful as it ought to be to the great public for which it is generally so 
well adapted. He has tricks of anticipation, allusiveness and indefinite- 
ness that make his meaning sometimes a little hard to follow, especially 
as his arrangement often sets chronology at defiance. Formule such 
as “Nordic” and “‘ Mediterranean,” “‘anti-clerical,”’ the ‘“‘ Renaissance” 
and the “Industrial Revolution” are terribly, and not always 
judiciously, overworked. Everywhere Mr. Trevelyan is too apt to force 
the pace by going a little farther than the facts allow. Sometimes 
also more knowledge is assumed than the general reader always has at 
his command. Perhaps also he sometimes postulates more capacity 
than many brains possess for rapid transition from one subject to 
another. But these weaknesses are largely discounted by the normal 
clarity and simplicity of his style and do not necessarily detract much 
from the reader’s comfort. It would be surprising if they are of such 
moment as to deter readers from keeping up their interest to the end. 
Despite some blemishes, it is a good, able and timely book. 

T. F. Tour. 


A Short History of Medieval Christendom (a.p. 312-1314). By 
H. A. V. Ransom. 1926. xvi+ 283 pp. Dent. 6s. 
Histories: Book II. The Middle Ages [1066-1485]. By C. H. K. 
ae and E. H. Carrer. [1926.] xii+ 212 pp. Blackwell. 
6d 


Outlines of European History. Part III. From 1270 to 1493. By 
A.D. Greznwoop. [1926.] 212 pp. Horace Marshall. 3s. 6d. 


“Tuts is the driest thing I know,” said the Mouse in Alice, and 
proceeded to repeat an ate ane passage beginning, “ William the 


Vonqueror. . . .” It is not fair criticism, but it inevitably presents 
itself to the mind of the reviewer of text-books, and it raises the whole 
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question of what the text-book is for, and whether it has any real use 
in teaching history. Perhaps if there were no examinations and if 
all teachers were inspired by an enthusiasm for their subject, we might 
make a happy Fifth-of-November bonfire of all text-books. Even the 
Caliph Omar could not render a greater service to mankind. 

From the Mouse’s point of view Miss Greenwood’s is the best of 
the three books before us. It is intended for use in the fourth or fifth 
year of a secondary school course and for pupils “‘ who are studyi 
short periods in considerable detail,”’ to quote the publishers’ advertise. 
ment. It is certainly concise and comprehensive, and it has the merit 
of giving a good deal of attention to parts of Europe of which the 
history is comparatively unfamiliar, such as the Hanse Towns, the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, Hungary and the Balkan states. Miss Green- 
wood is at her best when she is off the beaten track, and her readers 
will find these parts of the book both new and interesting. Her treat- 
ment of English and French history is less satisfactory. Thus she 
seems to over-estimate the degree of centralisation attained by the 
French kings, and to under-estimate the effect of the measures taken 
in England against Papal provisions. A comparison of the earlier 
and later volumes of the Calendar of Papal Letters suggests a very 
different conclusion. In one or two cases the necessity for concise- 
ness has led to statements which produce a completely wrong impres- 
sion, ¢.g., that Antwerp was in Flanders (p. 62), or that Edward the 
Third’s German allies in 1339 “ were very ready to join in a war of 
plunder on France” (p. 61). In fact, although they ravaged the 
Cambrésis, which was, as Miss Greenwood’s map shows, within the 
Empire, they were unwilling to cross the frontier. The worst failing 
of the book is a certain lack of synthesis; the several sections are 
often good, but it is difficult to get a general impression; and the plan 
of appending to each chapter the prominent facts and dates mentioned 
marks the work too plainly as a school text-book. 

Messrs. Marten and Carter have a younger audience in their minds. 
Their aim is “to interest boys and girls in history itself,” and they 
consequently offer less powder and more jam. And their book, but 
that the cover is somewhat unpleasant to the touch, is most attractive. 
It is excellently printed, and adorned with a large number of half- 
tone blocks, the authorities for which are usually stated, although 
(as in the case of the delightful stained glass window of a battle between 
Crusaders and Saracens) not always with sufficient fulness to enable 
us to locate the originals. It does not attempt to relate the history 
of Europe between Hastings and Bosworth, but it aims at placing that 
of England in its European setting so far as that can be done for 
children of ten to fourteen. Inside the covers are a Time-scale, a 
table of leading dates, a rough pedigree of the Kings of England, and 
a memoria technica for the order of their succession. There is an 
elaborate table of contents, an index (which Miss Greenwood’s book 
has not), and a series of suggestions for written work. All the rest 
of the book can actually be read for pleasure. Besides the great names 
of English history, we hear of the investiture struggle on the continent, 
of Hildebrand and Henry IV, of the Children’s Crusade, of Frederick 
II, of St. Francis and Dante, of Roger Bacon and Marco Polo, of 
Prince Henry the Navigator. We are told about the Manor (with a 
picture of the Eton hayward from a recent photograph), about 
monasteries (with a beautiful view from the air of Fountains Abbey), 
about the King’s Courts and the Exchequer, about boroughs, gilds, 
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and markets and fairs, about the wool trade, and about English 
architecture. With so much variety in so small a space we cannot 
look for minute accuracy or considered judgments. So we must not 
be surprised when Henry III's elephant, which St. Louis gave him, 
is assigned to his great-great-grandfather, or when one reads that 
“Tt is easy to divide 64 by 8 (Arabic numerals), but hard to divide 
LXIV by VIII (Roman numerals).”’ It is open to question, more 
over, whether modern topical allusions really make the history of the 
Middle Ages more intelligible, whether anything is gained by con- 
cluding the history of the Crusades with Lord Allenby’s occupation 
of Jerusalem, or comparing the pacific efforts of the Papacy with the 
functions of the League of Nations. But there can be no doubt that 
the localisation of history, as exemplified in this book by the frequent 
references to Eton for purposes of illustration, is a powerful help to 
the imagination and therefore to the understanding. 

The remaining book, Mr. Ransom’s, is apparently intended for 
candidates for university scholarships, and should be found useful to 
them. It is an attempt “to relate the events of a thousand years of 
time in a few hundred pages,”’ and shows a coherence and sense of 
scale which do its author great credit. He is not afraid of being 
unorthodox, for he relies on the late Professor G. B. Adams for his 
account of Feudalism, and on Professor Pollard for that of Parliament. 
The book reads as though Mr. Ransom had enjoyed writing it, and its 
main danger is lest his readers should take his conclusions for gospel 
and reproduce them verbatim in their papers instead of referring to 
the authorities and thinking the points out for themselves. There 
is also a suspicion of a “‘ modern-side ”’ view of history about the book. 
There is no question that Mr. Ransom is at home with his Latin 
chroniclers and legists, but he is prepared to countenance his pupils 
in referring to Henderson’s Documents or Emil Reich’s Select Docu- 
ments instead of to the originals. Now this is not sound doctrine. It 
cannot be repeated too often or too forcibly that unless a man, and 
even a boy, is prepared to give the time to acquire a familiar know- 
ledge of Latin and French, such a knowledge as will enable him to 
read Cesar or Cicero or Fustel de Coulanges without constant refer- 
ence to a dictionary, he cannot be a medievalist. It is much worse 
than “lady’s Greek, without the accents,” and as absurd as modern 
history without German. 

But this is a digression, and has nothing to do with the book as 
awhole. The treatment of the King’s Courts in England is not very 
clear, and some exception may be taken to Mr. Ransom’s account 
of elective and hereditary monarchy. In the latter part of the book 
German and Italian history are dropped sooner than English and 
French, There are, of course, various trifling points which should be 
altered in another edition. Thus the expression in petto is twice 
incorrectly used (although Dante is one of the strong points of the 
book). The battle of “ Testry ” was fought at Tertry near Péronne, 
and it is no longer fashionable to speak of the middle Pepin as “ of 
Héristal.” ‘‘ Fontevraux” and the “Grand Llama” should also be 
corrected, and ‘‘ Appledon” for ‘‘ Appledore.” A special word of 
praise is due to the charming line-blocks by Christopher Hughes with 
which the book is illustrated. CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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Intercourse between India and the Western World. By H. G. Rawum. 
son. Second edition. 1926. viii + 196 pp. Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press. 8s. 6d. 

Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages. Edited by A. P. Newroy. 
1926. ix + 223 pp. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


THE themes of these two volumes are very similar. Mr. Rawlinson 
has pieced together for us the story of the intercourse between India 
and the Western World from the earliest times to the fall of the Roman 
Empire, while the volume of which Professor Newton is editor describes 
the comings and goings that took place between Europe and the 
neighbouring continents of Asia and Africa. 

The subject dealt with by Mr. Rawlinson is intensely interesting, 
and it is one about which no finality of judgment has yet been reached. 
The need for such a book as this, which brings together in convenient 
compass what has been written by Westerners about the intercourse 
between India and the Greco-Roman world, has long been felt by 
students of the history of ancient India, and for the manner in which 
he has fulfilled his task Mr. Rawlinson has earned the thanks of all 
those who have been led by interest or necessity to explore this fascinat- 
ing field. The book is fully documented, and the illustrations, con- 
sisting of a map of India and four photographs, are all excellent. It 
is clear, however, that the author has written for the scholar only, for 
without a considerable knowledge of ancient history one would find 
his pages in constant need of elaboration or explanation. 

n this respect T'ravel and Travellers of the Middle Ages provides 
more pleasing fare. The basis of the book was a course of public lec- 
tures delivered at King’s College, London, in 1925. The various 
subjects were then prepared for the press under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Newton, who has contributed two chapters. Generally the book 
is distinguished by the relish with which the contributors have attacked 
their subjects. Each chapter deals with a particular phase, and 
most exhibit something of that vivacity which ought to be associated 
with the deeds of travellers and explorers. 

An introductory chapter by the editor on the European conception 
of the world in the Middle Ages gives the book an excellent start. Then 
the story is taken up in some detail by Professor Laistner of Cornell 
University, who describes the circumstances that led to the decay of 
geographical knowledge in the Dark Ages and the contributory decline 
in exploration. In the chapter on “ Christian Pilgrimages, 

A.D.,” the Rev. Claude Jenkins introduces us to Etheria of Aquitaine, 
Antoninus of Placentia, Bishop Arculf and other adventurous ecclesi- 
astics. Then follows a chapter on “The Viking Age” by Professor 
Allen Mawer, who concludes a racy summary by reminding us that 
“the Vikings were a race capable of developing all that is best in 
civilisation other than their own.”” Professor Sir T. W. Arnold deals 
with Arab travellers and merchants from 1000 to 1500 a.p., and then 
we are introduced to an exposition of the significance of the “ Byzantine- 
Scandinavo-Russian road” by Baron A. F'. Meyendorff. The familiar 
name of Marco Polo meets the reader in the clear and fascinating 
chapter by Dr. Eileen Power on ‘‘ The Opening of the Land Routes to 
Cathay.” Her main theme is the important part played by the 
Tartars in opening up Asia to European merchants and missionaries 
during the century lying between 1245 and 1345. But the tolerance 
of the Tartars disappeared when they were won over to Islam, and 
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from that time Europeans could carry on trade with Asia only at the 
termini of the trade routes. Mr. Newton then gives us a brief account 
of “ Travellers’ Tales ” and an admirable sketch of European travellers 
in Africa in the Middle Ages. An excellent account of the Prester John 
legend is given by Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, and the volume is 
closed by a description of the search for the sea route to India by 
Professor Edgar Prestage, who shows convincingly that the eee of 
Prince Henry the Navigator as given in the first chapter of the first 


volume of the Cambridge Modern History is distorted and unfair. 

The book is adequately illustrated and documented. Taken as 
a whole it presents an admirable study of one of the least known 
aspects of medieval Europe and offers a very useful introduction to a 
study of European expansion. J. Ewrna. 


Medieval France. By Joan Evans. 1925. 234 pp. Milford. 15s. 


Miss Evans in her introduction to Medieval France craves indul- 
gence “for a book written with a medieval want of originality, that 
aims only at describing some aspects of the civilisation of Medizval 
France.” She thereby forestalls the obvious criticism of her book: 
There is little originality in illustrating certain sides of medieval life 
from contemporary chronicles and romances, and little probability 
that this method will reveal much new detail in what Miss Evans terms 
“the background ” of history. The book is, in fact, of the nature of 
an anthology of the picturesque incidents in the manners of the time, 
selected largely from contemporary chansons or the more lively chron- 
iclers, and grouped under various headings, Feudal Society, Monasticism, 
The Crusades, etc., where they find their setting in a general account 
of the subject, well and clearly put, but aiming at no profundity, and 
relying for distinction on the quotations it embodies. Nor does Miss 
Evans escape entirely from the dangers of her method : her general- 
isations on the whole are guarded and carefully informed, but there 
creep in remarks that need more substantiation than her scope can 
permit of giving. The statement that “the first inspiration of the 
Crusading spirit came from the Burgundian monastery of Cluny ”’ is 
hardly adequately supported by an unspecified reference to Raoul 
Slaber : there is much talk of “ chivalry ”’ with little attempt to define 
that misleading word ; and the monasteries are unhesitatingly described 
as “‘the pioneers of industry and commerce.” Such points, however, 
are inherent in this type of book, and, granted its limitations, Miss 
Evans has performed her task well, has provided a judicious summary 
for her main headings, and a sufficiency of curious detail in her excerpts 
from the sources. 

There are numerous illustrations, which would have had greater 
value had they been more closely related to the text. It is somewhat 
ee in a book of this nature to find four examples, in the plates, 
of fifteenth-century Burgundian sculpture, but, on searching for some 
account of the particular development which they represent, and the 
influences, largely non-French, which gave rise to it, to be told only 
that “‘ in the fifteenth century French activities were better represented 
at the courts of Philip the Bold of Burgundy and of Jean Duke of 
Berri than by the king in his capital.” Philip the Bold died in 1404 
and can hardly be considered a fifteenth-century character : it was his 
grandson, Philip the Good, who was the great patron of the arts; but, 
even setting this aside, it is hardly a satisfactory exposition of the 
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subject, when two products of these Burgundian “ activities ”’—monks 
from the ducal tombs—have been earlier used to illustrate chapters 
dealing with the great days of monasticism at Cluny and Citeaux, 
T. 8. R. Boasr. 


Studies in the History of Medieval Science (Harvard Historical Studies, 
vol. xxvii.). ByC.H.Hasxins. 1924. xiii+ 411 pp. Harvard 
University Press (Milford). 28s. 


Proressor Haskins’ book is a study of the scientific revival of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, based upon a close examination 
of the manuscripts of the principal translations and treatises. Not 
devoted purely to cosmology like the work of M. Duhem, or solely 
to magic and experimental science like that of Dr. Lynn Thorndike, 
the book treats of science in the fullest sense of the word and links it 
up with the humanistic revival. Mr. Haskins describes and connects 
two phases of the movement. First he gives an account of those 
translators from the Arabic who drew most of their learning from 
Spain, and in particular from Toledo—Adelard of Bath, Hermann of 
Corinthia, Hugh of Santalla; intermediately he emphasises the 
importance of the astronomy of the computists and the Platonists of 
Chartres as ‘the background for the reception of the Aristotelian 

hysics and the Ptolemaic astronomy ”’ (the great work here being 
lemy’s Almagest, translated both from the Arabic and the Greek); 
secondly, he turns to Italian and Sicilian translators from the Greek 
and gently pricks the old school-book bubble about the ignorance of 
Greek scientific thought in twelfth-century Europe. Then in the 
latter part of the book he shows how Greek and Arabic currents met 
at the court of the Emperor Frederick II, to the combined culture of 
which he devotes chapters on contemporary science in Sicily, on Michael 
Scot, Frederick’s tame astrologer, and upon that best indication of 
the Emperor’s speculative bent, the De arte venandi cum avibus. 
Final essays deal with the date of the introduction of the Abacus 
into the English Exchequer (Mr. Haskins inclines to attribute it to 
Robert, bishop of Hereford 1079-1095), with Syrian astronomy, 
Western falconry, and a thirteenth-century list of text-books. The 
author’s use of manuscript sources makes the work full of profundities 
and happy surprises. As a travelling scholar, Mr. Haskins has a 
remarkable range; but a work of this kind could only have been made 
possible by photography on the grand scale. 

We will examine two items only in this rich inventory. The first 
concerns the beginner rather than the specialist. Discussing the 
reception of the New Logic between 1121 and 1158, when the larger 
Aristotle dawned upon the medieval intellect, Mr. Haskins is able to 
cast some doubt upon the generally received opinion, based on a 
passage of Robert of Torigni, that James the Deacon’s version of the 
Posterior Analytics was the foundation of their revival in France. 
He has discovered in the Chapter library at Toledo three translations 
of the work, the preface to one of which lends confirmation to the 
tradition that it was the version of Boethius that was current in the 
second quarter of the twelfth century. If this translation had been 
so long in existence, why then, Mr. Haskins rightly asks, was it neglected 
till the twelfth century? We can only guess, he replies, and his sug- 
gestion is that in the revival of dialectic men “‘ begin to seek additions 
to the store of logical writings and they discover the Boethian text.” 
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Certainly, but how greatly he would have strengthened his case and 
how aptly demonstrated the value and function of the earliest trans- 
lations from the Arabic, had he deserted his bibliographical method 
for a while, assumed that we had forgotten our Posterior Analytics and 
reminded us that practically all the examples of presuppositions and 

roofs in the first book are drawn from mathematics;! that the 
treatise is a dissertation upon the ideal of scientific knowledge,” 
discussing what conditions the premises of science must fulfil and 
attempting to determine the relations between the several sciences ; 
showing what part perception and experience of individual facts play 
in the formation of a scientific axiom. The Posterior Analytics were 
like the Crusades—they canalised knowledge as the Crusades canalised 
religious emotion. They were preceded by a motio valida (to use the 
phrase of the Gesta Francorum) spread throughout learned Europe by 
the infiltration of Arabic science. They were more, in fact, than we 
popularly understand by “dialectic”; they contained the rules of 
science itself, but until science had come from Toledo there was no 
need for rules. 

The second point concerns the student of Dante. In his chapter 
on Michael Scot, Mr. Haskins signalises an addendum to the astrologer’s 
Liber particularis, an introduction to physical, geographical and quasi- 
scientific subjects made at the request of his master. The addendum, 
contained in the Ambrosian and Bodleian versions of the Liber, gives 
a series of questions put by Frederick II to Michael in person, together 
with the latter’s replies. The Emperor, says Michael, not content with 
his usual questions on astronomy, natural history, plants and metals, 
asked further ‘‘ concerning those secrets which pertain to the delight 
of the spirit, such as paradise, purgatory, hell and the foundations and 
marvels of the earth. . . . Tell us also how many abysses there are 
and the names of the spirits that dwell therein, and just where are hell, 
purgatory and the heavenly paradise . . . and what is the difference 
between the souls who are daily borne thither and the spirits which 
fell from heaven; and whether one soul in the next world knows 
another, and whether one can return to this life to speak and show 
one’s self; and how many are the pains of hell. . . .” The questions 
raise hopes not justified by the replies. Michael nowhere approaches 
the moral topography that Dante was to employ. But there are 
gleams of analogy with the Divine Poet in his description of the 
celestial paradise. I translate from the Canonici text :— 


The heavenly paradise is the Empyrean, in which are all the Angels of God 
who remained there refusing to consent to the sinful downsliding (elaptionis) 
of those who have irrevocably fallen; and all praise the glorious God who is 
blesséd in all perfection, Whom with the most ample delight they behold face to 
face, Whose visage is truly paradise. And they serve Him without constraint, 
ready for every task. Their songs are uttered rank upon rank (per ordines acierum) 
effortlessly. Beyond that Empyrean there is no other heaven, nought else, like 
the rind of the pomegranate, since all the seeds are comprised within the many 
mansions it enfolds, In the highest part of it is the seat of the Divine Father 

- whose majesty is most blessed, whose face is the clearest mirror, for by 
reason of its own clear purity all things are seen forecasted (providentur) there. 
So too all forms of knowledge are known perfectly in that place.* 


1 Anal. Post. i, Chaps. 7, 9, 10, 12, 27. 

* Cf. the beginning of c. 4, which (even in the Latin) must have profoundly 
excited the true scientist : xpa@rov 8% BSioplowuer ri Adyouey Td Kara mavyrds Kal ri 7d 
kad’ abrd Kal ri 7d KaddAov. 

* MS. Canon. Misc. 555, f. 48. 
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Some resemblances to the Paradiso will at once be seen. The 
ordines acierum is echoed by Beatrice in xxx. 130-1 (“ Vedi li nostri 
scanni si ripieni Che poca gente omai ci si disira”’); the metaphor 
of the speculum recalls the way in which at the end of the Vision the 
blessed are represented as seeing all things mirrored in God; the 
omnes scientie consciuntur perfecte finds its echo in the co-ordination 
of all forms of knowledge there, reminding one of the famous lines 
(xxxiii. 85-90) where Dante beholds “ bound up with Love in one 
volume substance and accident and their properties,” ‘‘ Quasi conflati 
insieme per tal modo, Che cid ch’io dico 6 un semplice lume.” Had 
Dante seen Michael Scot’s answers? We cannot know, and he may 
have got his ideas from elsewhere. But it is worth observing that 
the Bodleian text may be dated roughly 1250-1270, and—a point which 
Mr. Haskins does not mention—was indubitably executed by an 
Italian hand. E. F. Jacos. 


Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258-1267. By 
E. F. Jacos. (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, VIII.) 
1925. xvi-+ 444 pp. Clarendon Press. 24s. 


Tus volume has the melancholy interest of being the last number 
of Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s highly successful “ Studies in Legal and Social 
History”? which he was able both to encourage by his direction and 
commend to the world in a preface. It is a book that will add credit 
to a collection of recognised merit and show to the learned world that 
its author is a well-equipped and accomplished medievalist. 

Dr. Jacob’s book aims primarily at extracting from the legal 
records of his period material which will throw light upon some of the 
more difficult problems suggested by it. The plea rolls on which he 
mainly relies have until recently been neglected ground, but he has 
not been daunted by their bulk or their difficulty. He is almost 
unduly modest alike as to the scope of his work and as to the measure 
of his accomplishment. He carefully disclaims all intention of re- 
writing the history of the Barons’ Wars. His book takes the form of 
two interrelated yet essentially separate studies. The first of these 
deals with the period of government by the baronial council set up in 
1258, and the attempts at local administrative reform made during 
the years succeeding its establishment. The second takes us on to 
the tempus turbacionis which began with the renewal of civil war 
about 1263, and lasted at least until the end of 1267, when the 
“Statute of Marlborough” summed up the legal if not the con- 
stitutional results of the struggle.’ To these are added a valuable 
appendix of original documents. 

Both of the chief sections of the book are good, but the second seems 
to be distinctly on the higher level of the two. The first covers a wider 
field and raises deeper problems. It is part of Mr Jacob’s merit that 
he has a keen eye for the existence of the broader problems suggested 
by his theme, though he modestly pulls himself up before he has got 
very far in the discussion of them. One problem he has particularly 
at heart, and in expounding it he for once lets himself go. He sees in the 
obscure struggles of parties that forced upon the baronial oligarchy the 
more liberal policy that was ultimately taken up by Simon de Montfort 
the beginnings of the political influence of the knightly class, and reads 
even more than Stubbs ever read into the famous phrase of the Burton 
Annalist communitas bacheleriae Angliae. He is successful in showing 
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that “bachelors” did not always mean rash young men, but was 
already employed in the technical sense of the well-born retainers of a 
royal or aristocratic household who were normally of the stuff that 
knights were made and doubtless were themselves often knights already. 
He shows, too, that the conditions of 1259 were such as to give the 
knightly class every opportunity of asserting itself, and that there is 
no improbability of such a “ bachelery ”’ having held a convention of 
its own to quicken the pace of the sluggish baronial leaders. Beyond 
this he does not go, and we may well leave it at that. But I cannot 
but think that in attributing organised action on the part of the 
knightly class at this period, he is to some extent reading into the 
middle of the thirteenth century a political mentality which is only 
clearly shown in our history in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Moreover if the ‘‘ bachelors” as a class were retainers of powerful 
barons, how did they combine their duty to their immediate lords with 
the formation of a class-conscious organisation that was as much 
concerned with redressing the misdeeds of the stewards of the baronial 
estates as those of the agents of the crown? As a useful hypothesis 
Mr. Jacob’s theory may well serve: but it is surely rash to talk of 
the “ bachelery ” as a class on the strength of a phrase that only occurs 
once in all our sources. And the identification of the ‘“ bachelor ”’ 
with the “ knight bachelor,” as opposed to the ‘ banneret,’’ also 
seems to me a certain anticipation of history, and I should have wel- 
comed the citation of texts in which this sense of bachelor definitely 
occurs during Mr. Jacob’s period. It must be allowed, however, that 
our author’s skill and learning have made out a greater probability for 
his position than has been done before. 

It is not Mr. Jacob’s modest and occasional use of hypothesis that 
makes his first section fail sometimes to give complete satisfaction. 
It is rather his reluctance to cover a wider field and in particular his 
self-imposed limitation to “‘ local reform.’ This is not really practical 
because local and central government were controlled by the same 
administrative machinery, and the franchises of barons were ruled 
very much after the fashion of the lands governed directly by the 
crown. Indeed the best part of the first section is the remarkable 
account of the judicial activity in the shires of the revived justiciarship. 
The chapter showing the extreme energy with which Hugh Bigod 
travelled over the counties and held pleas there is, like the chapter 
on the legislation of 1258-9 and the eyre of 1259-60, full of new light 
from unpublished sources. Both sections alike open out new vistas to 
those who, we may hope, will follow in Mr. Jacob’s footsteps. Certain 
it is that when the story of the Barons’ Wars is rewritten at length, 
those engaged in the task will work upon the lines laid down by Mr. 
Jacob rather than on the biographical and constitutional lines which 
have produced many biographies of Montfort but no single history 
of the whole struggle. 

The second part is, as I have said, on even a higher plane than the 
first. The chief reason is that it deals with a more definite subject 
and treats it more in detail. Dr. Jacob shows, from the plea rolls 
and from exchequer records, how much greater was the effect of the dis- 
turbances of the years 1263 to 1267 on the condition of the country 
than is commonly imagined, and how long it took before England was 
able to resume the ways of normality. It is perhaps possible that he 
slightly overstresses his conclusions because he hardly seems to realise 
how disorderly the state of England was even in the most tranquil of 
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medieval periods. We can almost quote against him his useful 
caution that history cannot be written from the proceedings of criminal 
courts. But we have nothing but praise for the detailed illustrations 
which he has gathered from the plea rolls, and set forth with admirable 
clarity and businesslike brevity. It is first-rate work, showing that 
Mr. Jacob possesses qualities that will give him a leading position 
among the diminishing band of Oxford medievalists. 

In his preface Mr. Jacob suggests that he possesses some lack of 
patience, but we refuse to believe that an impatient man could have 
ploughed his way through so many plea rolls. So rich is the material 
that he is dealing with that he does not always stop to appreciate all 
the new points he has made by the way. Thus his facts make it clear 
that John Kirkby was the first recorded keeper of the rolls of Chancery, 
a position hitherto assigned to Adam Osgodby, but he is content to call 
Kirkby merely a “forerunner ’’ of that office. In the same way his 
evidence proves that Thomas of Wymondham was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when Matthew Paris describes him at the beginning of this 
period as “ treasurer at the exchequer where writs of green wax are 
sealed.”’ More often we may trace a very mild kind of ‘ impatience ” 
in a certain amount of carelessness in proof-reading and precision of 
detail which need not trouble the intelligent reader, but are worth 
noticing to show that his reviewer has read his book attentively. I 
mean the carelessness about the right spelling or the right form of 
proper and place names. Neither “ Llewellyn,” nor “ honour of the 
Eagle,” or “‘ Rutlandshire ”’ or “‘ prince Edmund ”’ are quite permissible 
forms, and place names should always be spelt in their modern form and 
located in the right county. ‘Sealing’ should not be described as 
“signing.” Perhaps a similar tendency has made the appendix of 
documents not always so meticulously accurate as the punctilio about 
“pause marks ’”’ and the distinction between a ‘‘ modernised text” 
and an “ accurate transcript’ would suggest. An editor of a text 
owes to his reader such help as intelligent punctuation and capital 
letters involve. But the appendix remains valuable for all that, and 
so are the elaborate indexes. Altogether the book deserves a warm 
welcome as pioneer work of the best sort and as marking the beginning 
of a new alignment of the history of the Barons’ Wars. 
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Essays in Medieval History presented to Thomas Frederick Tout. 
Edited by A. G. Lrrrzz and F. M. Powickr. 1925. ix + 432 
pp. Manchester University Press. 








Tuts volume has already received a deserved welcome. It has, we 
believe, contented its recipient and not disappointed its editors. 
Readers of this Journal must condone the omission here of any account 
of its technical subtleties. They will seek to know its contribution to 
general history, and look for selection rather than enumeration. 

First and foremost stands the late Dr. Liebermann’s definitive and 
splendidly modelled ‘“‘ Nennius.’’ Here the unity of authorship of the 
Historia Brittonum and the Prologus is vindicated, while their perplexing 
variety is explained by supposing numerous revisions and retouchings 
by the author. Uncritical, enthusiastic antiquarian with eyes fixed 
upon Arthur and the Cymric past and deploring the Teutonic conquest 
of England, Nennius refuses to adjust himself to realities—the Danes 
beating against our shores, the Roman papacy, the beginnings of 
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European civilisation. If <— Dr. Liebermann had had the mastery 
of felicitous phrase wherewith Mr. Crump has made Robert Rag’s 
adventures so enjoyable! As suggestive, though more tentative, a 
iece of Quellenkritik is Professor Stenton’s clever argument (‘‘ The 
Routh-Western Element in the Old English Chronicle’’) that the 
section of the Chronicle between 750 and 891 was probably written in 
the West of England for a great Somerset noble. Very timely is his 
reminder that Winchester, usually considered its provenance during 
those years, was very far from being the capital of Wessex in Alfred’s 
day. As a demonstration of the critical method in the treatment of a 
well-known and influential text, Professor Johnstone’s examination of 
the Lambeth Constitutions (1281) printed in Wilkins’ Concilia 
(“ Pecham and the Council of Lambeth ’’) makes very pretty reading. 
Her suspicions of the printed version may have been aroused by 
Prynne’s categorical and highly unorthodox statement that at Lambeth, 
so far from withdrawing, as the Osney Annalist states, the sentences of 
excommunication which earlier at Edward I’s pressure he had been 
forced to excise from the decrees of the Reading Synod (1279), Pecham 
had actually revived and reinforced them. Scrutiny of other manu- 
script versions of the Lambeth decrees gives support to Prynne’s view 
and reveals the fact that Wilkins had relied upon fifteenth-century texts 
when fourteenth-century MSS. were available. The excommunications 
section indeed formed part of the Constitutions. It would be 
interesting to hear Miss Johnstone explain why later texts omitted the 
important section, and to track the excision to its source. Incidentally 
one of the Oxford manuscripts to which she refers—All Souls Coll. 
MS., 42, an important collection of ecclesiastical statutes—affords some 
support, against Giffard’s Register (as printed by Wilkins) and received 
opinion, to Prynne’s view that the writ Circwmspecte agatis should be 
placed in Edward II’s reign and connected with the articles of the 
clergy at the Parliament of Lincoln (1316)... On a more distant 
Church theme Miss Deanesly (“‘ The familia at Christ Church Canter- 
bury ”) writes very interestingly. She argues that Augustine did not 
found a Benedictine monastery at Canterbury. What he established 
was an episcopal familia which, when the strict communal life lapsed, 
at first received a canonical complexion (813) from Archbishop Wulfred 
and later was re-modelled along Benedictine lines. A good deal here 
depends upon the interpretation of monachus, vita monasterialis, and 
Miss Deanesly is right when she insists on the lack of definition in early 
English monachism. But on grounds of date and language one does 
not feel certain that Wulfred uniformly assimilated the life of his 
familia ‘‘to the ideals of Boniface and Chrodegang.”” And are these 
likely to have been applied outside the Carolingian empire before 
their formal adoption, in 817, within? Nor do I feel quite sure of the 
interpretation given here of “re-built” or of the significance attached 


_) The writ follows an entry (fols. 276 v.-278 v.), “ Per cartam regiam casus in 
quibus iudex ecclesiasticus potest cognoscere regia prohibitione non obstante 
concessi et cetera,” which is the Articuli Cleri of 1316 together with the King’s 
replies to each point, in the form of a charter attested by the King at York and 
dated xxiiij die mensis Novembris anno regni nostri xiiij (I suspect a conflation of 
original date and place of the articles, 24 Nov. anno X, with the regnal year XIV 
when the charter may have been issued, as the King was not at York in Nov, 1320). 
On the top of fol. 277 r. is written in a mid-fourteenth-century hand, ‘‘ Casus in 
quibus non habet locum Regia prohibitio una cum constitutione que vocatur 
curcumspecte agatis.”” The writ lacks the last clause in the Statutes of the Realm 
version, “‘respondit dominus rex ad istos articulos,”’ etc., precisely because the 
preceding document has already given the responsiones. 
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to the Christ Church Charter as a whole. The interpretation given 
by the Dean of Wells (Journal of Theological Studies, April 1926) 
seems more likely. 

Two constitutional essays are of great interest. Professor Powicke 
in ‘‘Some Observations on the Baronial Council (1258-1260) makes 
two points: the French establishment clauses of the Provisions of 
Westminster, that are omitted from the Close Roll version, formed an 
essential part of the baronial scheme, and were not immediately 
dropped as a radical imposition of the ‘‘ bachelery”’; when analysed 
they are clearly seen to emphasise the control of the Council over the 
King. Mr. J. G. Edwards (“‘The Personnel of the Commons in 
Parliament Under Edward I and Edward II”’) joins issue with two 
kindred generalisations: that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries parliament’s members were rarely re-elected, and that 
representation was regarded as a burden and avoided as far as possible. 
His position turns on the nature of the evidence provided by the writs 
de expensis. The matter is still under contention: but one may 
observe that the absence of writs de expensis in the case of boroughs 
is partly accounted for by the fact that the writ was sued out by the 
individual rather than by the borough itself. 

There are other good things in plenty: Dr. Poole building the most 
subtle of bridges between Robert Pullen and Nicholas Breakspear; 
Mr. Little classifying the chapters of the Minorite Order; Professor 
Tait asking what the Chancery meant by “liber burgus”’; M. Petit- 
Dutaillis discussing the administration of Normandy under St. Louis, 
There are our bricks-and-mortar-makers, the archivists (among whom 
read Mr. Galbraith debita cum reverentia), and Professor Tout’s own 
familiars, the administrative historians, among whom one should note, 
with gratitude for her work on this book, Dr. Dorothy Broome. Unity 
pervades these studies, the unity of those who are spiritual members of 
a creative society moulded by a strong, kindly and critical influence. 
The book ends with Mrs. Tout’s massive bibliography of her husband’s 
work, which has sent at least one reader to the St. David’s College 
Magazine for 1881. Neque semper arcum Tendit Apollo. But Apollo 
was younger in those days. E. F. Jacos. 





Edward IV’s French Expedition of 1475: the Leaders and their Badges. 
(College of Arms MS. 2 M. 16). Edited by F. P. Barnarp. 
1925. xv + 48 + 8 + 162 pp. Clarendon Press. 25s. 


Tats is a handsome volume. The editor has had his manuscript 
both reproduced and printed verbatim, and has added 146 pages of 
notes, mainly biographical. Unfortunately he is strangely reticent 
about the manuscript itself; we are not told if it has been magnified 
or reduced in the process of reproduction, nor is anything said about 
its origin. It purports to give an account of the money spent in June 
1475 by John Sorell and John Fitzherberd, “ tellers of the Kynges 
mony in his Receyt at Canterbury,” for the second quarter’s wages 
of troops in Edward IV’s expeditionary force; but while it mentions 
numerous retinues, there is nothing to show whether it includes all that 
were serving. Though Dr. Barnard apparently thinks that it does, 
he makes no attempt to justify his opinion, ed indeed cites evidence 
which casts serious doubt on it. His vagueness is the more sarge 
since in his meagre Introduction he quotes, without any hint of dissent. 
Comines’ description of the expedition as the largest ever sent from 
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land to France, whereas an examination of the figures in the 
manuscript yields three different totals, the largest of which—11,457 
officers and men—is much too small to warrant Comines’ estimate. 
The text presents many other difficulties, few of which receive any 
notice. Dr. Barnard has rendered historians a service by publishing 
the manuscript, but its significance and value must remain uncertain 
until some other scholar has investigated it critically. There are 
indeed one or two interesting facts that leap to the reader’s eye. For 
instance, the proportion of archers to men-at-arms was much higher in 
the army of 1475 than in that of Henry V, and it appears that artillery 
was less valued by Edward IV than by the English leaders of fifty years 
before. The drawings of the captains’ badges and the editor’s com- 
ments on them are not without interest to students of heraldry, and the 
biographical information, though much of it concerns people of no 
consequence, sometimes supplies regrettable deficiencies in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. One must, however, protest against 
a bibliography which omits the initials of authors and editors. 

W. T. Wavaz. 


Canterbury. ‘‘The Story of the English Towns” series. By D. 
GaRDINER. 1923. 128 pp. Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 


Guide and History of Haywood and its old Church near Stafford in the 
Valley of the Trent. Compiled and illustrated by “ StarrorpDa.” 
1924. 138 pp. Birmingham: Cornish. 2s. 6d. 


Gloucester in National History. By F. A. Hyettr. Third edition. 
1924. vii + 282 pp. Gloucester: Bellows. 6s. 


The Temple. Third Edition. xii+ 210 pp. 4s. Gray’s Inn and 
Tincoln’s Inn. xiv+ 217 pp. 6s. By H. H. L. Begxxor. 
“The Little Guides” series. 1925. Methuen. 


The Story of Battersea as told to Children. By E. A. Wootner. 1924. 
xiv + 80 pp. The Story of Chelsea. By G. B. Stuart. 1924. 
viii + 88 pp. The Story of Wandsworth and Putney. By G. W. 
C. Green. 1925. x-+ 86 pp. The Story of Southwark. By 
8. O. AmatER. 1925. v-+ 88 pp. Sampson Low. 2s. each. 


The Story of Croydon. An Introductory History. By W.C. B. Savzrs. 
1925. viii+ 99 pp. Croydon Central Library. 2s. 


Blackheath. The Story of the Royal Hundred. By G. L. Baker, 
Part I; Blackheath and Greenwich. 1925. 55 pp. The Morden 
Society, Blackheath. 2s. 6d. 


A History of the Parish of Havering-atte-Bower, Essex. By HaRRoup 
SmitH. With illustrations. 1925. xi-++ 292 pp. Colchester: 
Benham. 8s. 6d. 


‘Recervep of Mr. Arden for a payer of wheles and the bedd of 
an old pageant ij s viij d’: so the Cofferer of Canterbury recorded the 
disappearance under Elizabeth of the last furniture of a wonderful 
if unhistorical show which had long brought before the eyes of citizens 
incidents of their past. The modern revival of an interest in local 
history is rightly regarded as a symptom full of promise. In the 
promotion of that revival members of the Historical Association have 
taken and will probably continue to take a share of steadily increasing 
importance. It is good that children should learn in the schools some- 
thing of the history of the place in which they live, and most of us 
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know from practical experience that the subject is by no means devoid 
of attraction for their elders. The smile which some note of local 
patriotism occasionally evokes will not be an unkindly one, and there 
is no reason why a work quite unpretentious in aim and scope should 
not yield material of real scientific value for professional students 
at the same time, while, as Professor de Montmorency argues in his 
preface to Blackheath, “ accuracy and romance are not necessarily 
separated by a deep gulf.” 

The works placed at the head of this notice exhibit considerable 
variety of treatment. Dr. Bellot’s two little books are pleasantly 
discursive guides, all the better for perpetuating modern history as 
well as medieval. They contain indeed so much information that one 
desiderates a fuller index to each, but one can open them anywhere 
with the certainty of calling up a little picture or two which will out- 
weigh an occasional slip or misprint, e.g. as to the date of Walton’s 
Polyglot. Mrs. Gardiner has attempted with some success to make 
real to the student the civic rather than the ecclesiastical history of 
Canterbury in a series of twelve chapters containing a good deal of 
material that will be new to many readers. That Gloucester in National 
History has reached its third edition is to the credit of the citizens, 
for its tone is by no means that of unmixed eulogy. In accordance 
with the purpose of the book a new chapter has been added on “ Glouces- 
ter in the War of 1914-18,” but we still feel that rather more might 
have been said about the nineteenth century history. 

We have tried, not without difficulty, to imagine the effect upon the 
mind of a child of the volumes in the “ Borough History Series,” 
with an uneasy feeling that they try to tell too much. Mr. Sayers’ 
Story of Croydon is simpler on the whole and easier to read, and will 
not have been written in vain if it leads Croydon people to value to 
the full their past history and such evidence of it as still survives. 
The others are probably best regarded as suggestions for teachers, 
and from that point of view will win appreciation not only from them 
but from many other grown-up folk. The writers have expended a 
good deal of pains upon the books and have collected a large number 
of interesting facts. The series would be improved if, as in Mr. Sayers’ 
book (at the same price) and those previously mentioned, a picture or 
two could be added. 

The author of the guide to Haywood in Staffordshire has compiled 
to please himself a series of jottings rather than a consecutive history 
and has illustrated his work with attractive little drawings of his own. 
The result is a most curious book ranging from an inscription of the 
reign of Vespasian to an account of a nineteenth-century visit from a 
crocodile. The “now” on one page (p. 128) must refer to a period 
not later than 1878, but a real service has been done to future his- 
torians, especially since unpublished family papers seem to have been 
laid under contribution. One reads with a kind of fascination, not 
knowing what strange thing will be lighted upon next. The same is 
true in a measure of Dr. Harold Smith’s much more elaborate study 
of Havering-atte-Bower, upon which enormous pains must have been 
expended. “ Nothing,” he writes, “is ever done if one waits for 

rfection,” and we are glad that he has published his accumulations. 

Mr. Baker’s “ Blackheath ” we have only space to say that we hope 
that it may meet with such encouragement as to enable a beautiful 
book to be continued. CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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A History of English Law. By W. 8S. Hotpswortn. Vols. iv and v. 
1924. xxxii + 600 + xxvii-++ 529 pp. Methuen. 25s. each vol. 


Turse two volumes are probably the most original and valuable 
of Professor Holdsworth’s monumental series. Unlike the first three 
volumes, which dealt with the middle ages, they are not the second 
or third edition of previous work but are now published for the first 
time; and, unlike those earlier volumes again, they had no Pollock 
and Maitland to precede them. Maitland, indeed, touched upon the 
legal history of the Tudor period at many points and in various essays, 
and Professor Holdsworth’s debt to him is acknowledged on many 
pages; but neither Maitland nor any one else has hitherto written 
a comprehensive legal history of that critical epoch with anything 
like a modern equipment or with the mass of documentary material 
which modern archivists and editors have placed at the historian’s 
disposal. Professor Holdsworth has made ample use of the new 
documents provided by the Master of the Rolls, the Selden and other 
societies, and individual scholars without neglecting the old year- 
books and reports, statutes, and legal comment from Coke and 
Bacon downwards. The only criticisms we have to make in this con- 
nexion are on his odd attribution of Hawarde’s Star Chamber Cases 
to the editorship of Leadam instead of to that of W. P. Baildon 
(v. 163-5) and his acceptance (v. 166) of Miss Scofield’s suggestion 
that Francis Tate’s Star Chamber treatise was really an early draft 
by Lambarde of an account he afterwards modified and incorporated 
in his Archeion : for that work was published in 1591 and Lambarde 
died in 1601, whereas Tate survived until 1616, and, on p. 304 of his 
treatise, refers to Elizabeth as ‘ the said late queen.” 

The encyclopzedic character of the book necessarily makes it, since 
it is all the work of one hand, vary in value; and naturally those parts 
which deal specifically with legal history are the most valuable. 
Nothing, for instance, could well be better than Professor Holdsworth’s 
analysis of the elements which went to make up the “ Reception,” of 
the causes which promoted its success, and—perhaps more important 
—of the conditions which limited and qualified it. Less familiar but 
no less admirable is his delineation of the cognate movement, which 
introduced the Law Merchant of the Mediterranean into English and 
therefore world-wide practice, and of its influence upon the English 
legal system: the connexion between Admiralty law and the law 
administered by the Council (v. 136, etc.) might have been further 
illustrated by the fact that in Henry VII’s reign Robert Rydon was 
at the same time vice-admiral and clerk of the King’s Council, in 
which capacity he certified certain ‘‘ Star Chamber ” decrees concern- 
ing the merchants of the Hanse. Excellent also is the account of the 
adoption of methods of “ inquisition ”’”—as distinct from the older 
“inquest ’—from Roman canon into English law: the process went 
pretty far when, as S. R. Gardiner remarked, examinations conducted 
by the Council or by the judges became “ the real trial” (v. 171, 191). 
So, too, Professor Holdsworth gives a description of the development 
of chancery into a “ court ” which should dispel the persistent illusion 
that it had always been one. Best of all, perhaps, is the full and 
detailed account of Henry VIII’s legislation on ‘“ Uses,” and of their 
influence in fostering the Chancellor’s jurisdiction in Equity. It 
would, perhaps, have taken him too far afield to speculate upon the 
question how the growth of the king’s conscience, as kept by his 
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Chancellor and applied to land and private “ uses,” spread to religion 
and public policy and prepared the way for the Act of Supremacy. 
“It is, so to speak, the executive agent in the work of applying to 
individual cases the dictates of the law of God or reason” (y. 268). 
But the essence of Henry VIII's legislation is to make general by 
parliamentary statute the application of principles which the courts 
were already applying in individual cases: that is why it bulks 
so large in the making of the constitution. The difficulty which 
soon appeared in the sphere of religion was already apparent in that 
of law, and it was to Equity and not to Protestantism that Saint 
Germain’s common law critic referred when he remarked “ divers men, 
divers consciences ” (v. 336). One might also hazard the conjectures 
that the decay of the canon law courts, to which Professor Holds. 
worth attributes (in part) the growth of Chancery, was rather due to 
usurpation by the latter, and that it was Wolsey in particular who, 
during his period of “‘ Czesaro-papalism,”’ while he was both Chancellor 
to the King and legatus a latere of the Pope, conveyed to his own use 
in Chancery a good deal of the jurisdiction of the Courts Christian, 
just as he transferred by his “ new law ”’ to the Star Chamber a good 
deal of the jurisdiction with which the common law had failed 
adequately to deal. 

That failure, as Professor Holdsworth points out, was largely due 
to the hampering of common law with the defects of the jury-system. 
Legal truth, as Ellesmere said, was ‘‘ to be discerned by books and deeds 
of which the Court was better able to judge than a jury of plough- 
men ”’ (v. 326). The thought of man was still in the sixteenth century 
not considered triable; and jurors, owing to the expansion of local 
into national life and to the growing complexity of litigation, had 
ceased to have the value of neighbours who knew the facts, but had 
not yet acquired the capacity of citizens weighing evidence: the 
rules of evidence itself were still inchoate if not incoherent. Hence 
the need for Tudor legislation and special jurisdictions to supplement 
the common law and correct the vagaries of bewildered jurymen. 
Professor Holdsworth has many details and comments on the defects 
of the jury-system scattered throughout these two volumes. We wish 
they could be arranged and amplified into a history of its develop- 
ment; for no illusion is more deep-seated than the ideas that the jury 
has always been—at least since the days of Henry II if not those of 
Alfred the Great—what it is to-day; and nothing more needs historical 
demonstration than the fact that the transformation of the jury from 
a body of blunt witnesses into a body discriminating evidence and 
estimating motives was an essential element in the training of the 
English people for political self-government. 

Alive as he is to the defects of the common law and to the advan- 
tages accruing from the reception into English law of ideas, rules, and 

ractices derived from Roman or Romanesque sources, Professor 

oldsworth has no hesitation in welcoming the ultimate triumph— 
largely owing to what it borrowed from rival systems—of the com- 
mon law. Coke is preferred to Bacon: he is the “‘ central figure in 
English legal history ” (v. 339); and, so far as a legal historian can 
have a hero, Coke is Professor Holdsworth’s. Historians, and par- 
ticularly medievalists, have of late had hard things to say of Sir 
Edward's misreadings and misrepresentations; and, indeed, his career 
was not compatible with consistency. A servant of the prerogative 
as attorney-general, he became high priest of the common law as chief 
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‘ustice of common pleas; and then, when he found that judges could 
be dismissed, he was converted, as a parliamentary leader, to the 
sovereignty of Parliament. It is, in fact, to the accommodation he 
made between the common law and parliament that Professor Holds- 
worth attributes the defeat of the Crown, the Church, and the Stuart 
claims to prerogative; and it is well to have Coke’s achievements as 
a parliamentarian set off against his misdemeanours as a medievalist. 
But we are not quite sure that we grasp the precise balance of power 
in this victorious coalition. Both appear to be supreme; the theory 
was “the supremacy of Parliament and the common law,” and “ the 

wers of Parliament had come to be regarded as the main security 
for the supremacy of the law” (iv. 189, 284). We fancy that the 
“law,” for the supremacy of which the powers of Parliament were 
the main security, was parliamentary statute, and that, when the 
supremacy of parliament came into conflict with that of the common 
law, the latter went to the wall. The American War of Independence 
was fought on the issue which Coke abandoned when he exchanged 
his seat on the bench for a seat in the House of Commons: the 
colonists appealed to Coke as the prophet of common law, while George 
III and his ministers appealed to Coke as a parliamentary statesman ; 
for common law had found across the Atlantic a refuge from parlia- 
mentary statute as effective as that which dissenters found from the 
religion of the state. 

e have fortunately little space for the ungracious task of criticising 
details. Mostly they are points on which Professor Holdsworth has 
been misled by his inevitable reliance, in the less legal parts of his 
history, on inferior or out-of-date authorities. His account of the 
enclosure movement (iv. 367-75) contains, we think, no reference to 
John Hales or his Discourse of the Commonwealth, to Ket’s rebellion, 
or to Leadam’s Court of Requests. The examination of the Statute of 
Proclamations (iv. 102-4) compares unfavourably with that of the 
Statute of Uses; allowance should be made for the difference between 
proclamations which merely called attention to the law and those 
which attempted to make, modify, or define it: most of those men- 
tioned (iv. 299-301) merely inform people of parliamentary enactments, 
and Steele’s Proclamations is by no means “ exhaustive” (iv. 99). 
The distinction between legislating by bill and legislating by petition 
(iv. 184-5) is overdrawn, if not imaginary—at least for the early part 
of the 16th century, and needs correction by a study of the printed 
rolls of parliament for that period (bound up with vol. i. of the Lords’ 
Journals); to say that ‘‘ there could be no talk of petition” about 
bills originating with the Crown ignores the essence of Tudor strategy 
in getting the legislation they wanted moved in the form of communes 
petitiones to the Crown—a form which still survives. There is a good 
deal of ambiguity about the rather frequent use of that very ambiguous 
phrase “the State’: sometimes it means no more than the owner 
of a franchise or lord of a manor (v. 93-4). Nor do we think that 
“all English writers on political theory in this period” recognised that 
“throughout the sixteenth century the monarchy of England was a 
constitutional monarchy ” (iv. 283 and note 6); they certainly do 
not use those words. Similarly we might dispute the statements that 
“no controversy had as yet arisen as to the extent of the powers of 
the king or the powers of Parliament ” (iv. 208), that Wolsey first 
introduced privy councillors and king’s servants into the House of 
Commons (iv. 98 and note 6), that J.P.’s were purely local officials 
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(iv. 77), and that the De Facto act of 1495 (not 1494) had any permanent 
importance (iv. 500) : that may have been the intention of the petition, 
but the proviso, almost certainly dictated by Henry VII, deprived 
all future traitors of its benefits and reduced it to a belated act of 
amnesty for those who had served under Richard III; it was not 
pours we believe, by any of Lady Jane Grey’s adherents, and the 
egal interpretation, which Hale calls “‘ dark and dubious,” did not 
apparently occur to any one until the seventeenth century. 

From Brewer’s prefaces to the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
written sixty years ago, are derived the misleading impressions that 
finance was represented on the Council by the Lord High Treasurer 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the office of king’s secretary 
(held by Gardiner and. Cromwell) shows no signs in Henry’s reign of 
its later importance, and that he first thought of the divorce in 1526 
(iv. 33, 65-6). From Burnet comes the legend that Sir T. Gresham 
delayed by financial operations the sailing of the Spanish Armada 
for over a year, though Gresham had died in 1579 (iv. 333), and from 
Dr. Figgis some erroneous views about Luther’s attitude towards the 
State (iv. 18). The 1487 Committee of the Council is not identical 
with the committee for enrolling conveyances (iv. 60 and note 4, 458 
and note 6). Dr. Nicholas Wotton and Sir Henry Wotton (v. 5) are 
rolled into one. When it is said (iv. 43) that Calvinism at Geneva 
‘“‘demanded civil as well as religious liberty,” ‘‘ independence ” 
is clearly meant, and ‘defence of the charge” (v. 23) means 
“* defence against the charge.’’ The remark (v. 155) that “ the anarchy 
of the fifteenth century was largely due to the failure of the common 
law to administer it effectively ” is not quite clear: did the common 
law administer anarchy, the fifteenth century, or itself? The argu- 
ment (iv. 185) about judicial proceedings in the Commons is, we think, 
partly (note 2) based on a wrong extension of the year-book’s abbre- 
viation into plede instead of parle: Tottel’s edition (4 Henry VII 
f. 18b) has the latter word in extenso. The statement (iv. 29) that 
Henry VII died in 1507 is, of course, a misprint: so is ‘‘ welfare ” 
for “‘ warfare” (v. 190), “‘ persecuted” for ‘‘ prosecuted ”’ (v. 350), 
“* Nelson ” for “ Nalson ”’ (v. 351, note 8), politice for politicum (v. 185), 
“‘ Ellesmen ” for “‘ Ellesmere” (v. 224). ‘‘ Already dealt with in” 
(v. 214) means “‘ already punishable in ”’ other courts. 

There are some other misprints which the reader will easily correct 
for himself. They are not numerous considering the mass of detail 
and small print which these volumes contain; and in any case they do 
not affect the great and enduring value of a work which is indispen- 
sable to every self-respecting legal or historical library : we might even 
add “ philosophical”’; for we are loth to omit all reference to Fro- 
fessor Holdsworth’s reprint (v. App. pp. 500-13) of Sir Matthew 
Hale’s pertinent criticism of Hobbes in particular and of philosophers 
in general,! 


A. F. PoLuarp. 


1 For a review of volumes i-iii of this work see the article entitled “‘ History 
and the Law ”’ in History, x. 203. 
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The Student’s France. By W. H. JeERvis, with additional chapters 
by W.J.N. GrirvirH. 1926. xvi-+ 779 pp. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


History of France. By Jacquus BatnviLLe, translated by Atice and 
CurisTIAN Gauss. 1926. x-+ 483 pp. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 


French Society in the Eighteenth Century. By Louis Dvucros, trans- 
lated by W. DE GeweEr. 1926. xxvi-+ 354 pp. Bell. 16s. 


A HEARTY welcome is due to the first of these books, an old friend 
ina slightly new form. For more than sixty years it has been the best 
known and the most widely read of the short histories of France in 
England. Mr. Jervis’ narrative was clear, vigorous and interesting ; 
the pictures were chosen with great care and excellently reproduced ; 
the notes and illustrations were a most welcome feature, for they 
supplied constitutional and other details supported by documentary 
evidence which was sometimes difficult to find elsewhere. The book 
had already been drastically revised by Mr. Hassall, and now we have 
yet another revision by Mr. Griffith, with additional chapters carrying 
on the story from 1870 to the end of the Great War. In its new form 
the book will keep its old friends and make new ones, for the revision 
has been conducted with care and success. But, in a book which 
claims very justly that French history is regarded from a French stand- 
point, the account of the coming of the 1870 war reads strangely, for it 
would be repudiated by nearly all French historians. The account of 
the Great War is most workmanlike and full of interest to those who 
have already some knowledge of the great tragedy; but to the young 
student who is making an acquaintance with the war for the first time 
it will be barely intelligible, full as it is of names and details, and 
unsupported by maps. But these are points of no great importance. 
My main object is to extend a warm welcome to an old and valued 
friend. 

The second book on our list is of quite a different kind. It gives 
us not so much a narrative of French history as a comment on it 
from a certain angle. The introduction tells us that M. Bainville was 
at college uninterested in history, and that he later came to the con- 
clusion that the fault lay in the text-books. (It is a view that we have 
often heard expressed in England, and always with a good deal of 
scepticism.) M. Bainville determined therefore to write a short 
history of France on a new plan which should be not “ the mere string- 
ing out of facts ’’ but “ the reasons for what has been done in the past.” 
We do not think that the ordinary student at school or college will 
find the new method more entertaining than the old; but it has pro- 
duced a book which will be read with great interest by those who are 
already acquainted with the outline of French history. Mr. Gauss 
tells us in the introduction that the book has gone through “ one 
hundred and twenty-five editions within a year” in France, which is 
obviously absurd: but the undoubted popularity of the book makes its 
judgements all the more interesting. It is written by one who regards 
the monarchy and the Church as the two great formative and vital forces 
in the history of the nation, and refuses to do homage to the work of the 
Revolution. It will be of interest to glance at some of these a. 
which are always given with great urbanity and charm. M. Bainville 
believes that the policy of religious toleration in the sixteenth century, 
which he ascribes entirely to L’Hépital rather than to Catherine de 
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Medicis, was impossible and fatal. He calls L’H6pital “a venerabje 
and verbose liberal.” He has a great admiration for Louis XIV and 
does not condemn him very severely for the Revocation of the Edict; 
in a strange passage on p. 184 he traces the final revocation to Protestant 
insurrections in Dauphiné and the Cevennes. He does not think that 
France on the eve of the Revolution was in at all a hopeless condition, 
He thinks that the war of 1792 was due to the Girondins and not 
to the European powers, and especially he condemns in the strongest 
way the policy of France towards Great Britain. He has no praise 
for Danton and regards Marat as the typical revolutionary. Again 
and again he shows with a touch of admiration the great importance 
of the action of England for the destinies of France; but his account 
of the Trafalgar campaign is very confused. He defends the action 
of France in 1870, and his treatment of these events has very little in 
common with that of Mr. Hassall in the first book reviewed. He regrets 
that Great Britain did not throw herself into the war of 1914 with 
greater determination at the first. He regards the League of Nations 
as being “ somewhat similar ” to the Holy Alliance, and he says that 
since 1918 the English have in effect opposed the interests and policy 
of France. 

The book is everywhere full of interest and excellently written. 
The English translation runs pleasantly. I have had no opportunity 
of comparing it with the original, but I suspect that in one or two 
places the exact meaning of the original has been missed through a 
misunderstanding of the events described. The translator in the 
preface promises to “ indicate in footnotes ” the most important facts 
which will allow ‘“‘ American readers ”’ to reach their own conclusions; 
but this promise has no fulfilment at all. The illustrations are common- 
place and badly reproduced. But the book claims a place on the shelves 
of all teachers of French history. 

M. Ducros’ study of French History in the Eighteenth Century is 
full of interest. It is not a study of the political and social conditions 
which preceded the Revolution ; still less does it attempt to deal 
with the social philosophy of the time. Thus it does not enter into 
competition with Sorel or Taine or any of the many writers who have 
written books on the ancien régime and the causes of the Revolution. 
It deals mainly, though not entirely, with the externals of French life, 
and the author brings to the illustration of his subject an apparently 
exhaustive knowledge of contemporary memoirs and letters. ther- 
more the book is illustrated with a series of charming pictures of the 
time, all of them interesting, all of them new at least to me, and many 
from the pen of J. M. Moreau le Jeune. Interesting details and good 
stories abound in every chapter. The chapters on the provinces are 
even more interesting than those on the capital and court; and I 
would especially call attention to the chapters on the country gentry 
and the army. 

The bok strengthens the impression that the Revolution was 
mainly the work of the middle classes, and that these, though not so 
advanced in wealth and organisation as the corresponding classes in 
England, were quite ready to take the place of the utterly rotten royal 
bureaucracy; rotten mainly through the absence of the fresh air of 
criticism, opposition and liberty. It is dangerous to talk about acci- 
dents in history; but the Republic, the Reign of Terror, and Napoleon 
do not seem necessary or predestined parts of the Revolution. 

The book would be much more valuable to serious students of 
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French history if the references were more clearly and more accurately 

iven. Lavisse is quoted in support of the extraordinary statement 
that we know more of society in ancient Egypt than of seventeenth- 
century society in France; but I can find nothing of the sort on the 
page given. oung’s Travels in France are quoted sometimes in 
what must be an English translation of a French version, and where 
they are quoted directly from the English there are great mistakes 
made as to dates and places. Young’s name does not occur in the 
bibliography, though he is often quoted. But my last word must be 
that the Sask is thoroughly entertaining and really useful. 

A. J. GRant. 


A History of Russia. ByS.F.Piatonov. Translated by E. ARONSBERG. 
Edited by F. A. GoLpER. 1925. vii +435 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. 14s. 


Tue original work, of which this is an abridged translation, is a text- 
book for secondary schools of pre-war times, reprinted at Prague in 
1924. The editor's book on Russian expansion on the Pacific, 1641- 
1850 (1914), and his Guide to Materials for American History in Russian 
Archives (1917) are, formally speaking, guarantees for his being qualified 
to remould and abridge Professor Platonov’s well-known text-book, 
without omitting “‘ anything of importance,” and perhaps even to add 
an original paragraph on Nicholas II, Platonov’s text concluding at 
the reign of Alexander III. The reader is misled if he believes the 
publishers’ announcement that “ Professor Platonov provides in this 
book a comprehensive history of Russia from the earliest times to the 
Revolution of 1917”: the latter, from Platonov’s point of view, 
remains an inexplicable surprise and as arbitrary as the Day of Doom 
itself. 

It is, however, regrettable that the editor was not offered by the 
publishers the opportunity of presenting to the English-speaking world 
Professor Platonov’s book in a more satisfactory manner, and having 
embarked in his task has not marked out more clearly the tours de 
phrase for which the author is not responsible. The adaptation of an 
original work, especially when drastically abridged, will always seem 
risky to one who values highly the author subjected to such a process 
of simplification, and Platonov’s book appears somewhat distorted in 
the reduced shape given to it by Professor Golder. The additional 
paragraph on the reign of Nicholas II and the revolution, the maps 
(a useful addition to the Prague edition), as well as the bibliography of 
English books on Russia, do not atone for what appears to be a result 
of publishers’ policy. Mr. Golder is too good a student of Russian 
affairs and history not to realise the dangers connected with such kind 
of editorship. Fortunately the necessity, or apparent necessity, of 
such adaptations is at present receding, as original works in English 
like Sir Bernard Pares’ History of Russia are becoming available. 

A. MEYENDORFF. 


Four Centuries of Modern Iraq. By 8. H. Lonarice. 1925. xii + 
378 pp. Clarendon Press. 21s. 


_ Mr. Loneriae has rendered good service in writing the modern 
history of Iraq. The English reader had nothing in English to inform 
him of what happened to Baghdad after the Mongol Hulaku overthrew 
the last Abbassid Khalif. He might indeed find a brief and general 
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outline in Lord Eversley’s Turkish Empire, or pick out more detailed 
information in von Hammer’s monumental volumes composed three 
generations ago. But he would find no detailed study of Iraq under 
the Turks. This gap Mr. Longrigg has filled with a volume based 
indeed on von Hammer, but also embodying the fruits of his own wide 
research among the oriental historians, supplemented by local tribal] 
traditions which he has gathered on the spot. The result is an 
exceedingly interesting study of oriental provincial government in 
activity and in decay. Always in difficulties with the Arab tribes, 
always saddled with a vicious financial system, the pashas of Baghdad 
seldom rose above a brutal mediocrity, and were more famous for their 
obesity or the length of their moustaches than for their administrative 
capacity. The early part of the story, when the Turks and Persians 
were struggling for the possession of the province, is less unfamiliar 
than the later developments in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Then the interest turns on the endeavours of the pashas 
to assert their practical independence of the Sultan. And they 
very nearly succeeded. We see a dynasty of slaves—not unlike the 
slave kings of Delhi—attempting to form itself; and the annual 
letters of appointment evidently becoming more and more matters of 
course, while tribute came to Constantinople more and more rarely. 
But then, with the accession of Mahmud II, came a change. Bent on 
reform, though long unable to effect it, he succeeded ultimately in 
re-establishing his authority; and though the Pasha Da’ud might 
strangle the messenger sent with orders of recall and report that he 
had died of cholera, he was at last obliged to yield. Mr. Longrigg has 
also related, though briefly, the beginnings of English interests in 
Iraq. Here he seems to have used a précis of official papers prepared 
in India. A fuller examination of the documents themselves would 
reveal an exceedingly interesting story, well worth telling for its own 
sake and for its connection with English policy in India. Perhaps 
Mr. Longrigg will some day take up the matter with which he is so 
competent to deal. It would make a valuable addition to his present 
fascinating volume. H. DopwELL. 


Travel in England in the Seventeenth Century. By Joan PARKES. 
1925. xvi-+ 354 pp. Milford. 21s. 


Tuts is a book that should be read by every teacher of seventeenth- 
century history. Though it would be invidious to compare it with a 
literary classic such as Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, Miss Parkes 
has attempted with considerable success to do for the seventeenth 
century what M. Jusserand did for the earlier period. She has a 
lively style and a pleasant facility in weaving the words of contem- 
porary authors into the body of her narrative, which is enriched with 
a considerable number of well-chosen illustrations. Of most aspects 
of her subject she shows a very competent knowledge : of roads and 
bridges and inns, of the restrictions placed by the government and by 
the local authorities upon travellers, of the methods by which travel 
was pursued, and above all of the difficulties that waylaid the traveller 
upon every hand, she has much to say; and it is largely due to the 
limitations of her sources—so far as one can judge, all printed 
narratives—that her heroes and heroines are usually well-to-do people. 
One would like to hear more of how the common man travelled, and 
especially of the extent to which he travelled. Indeed, from Miss 
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Parkes’ narrative it is very difficult to get any real certainty of idea as 
to how much people did travel in England during this century, for one 
has always the uneasy conviction that one is going the round of the 
same small group of people, selecting titbits, now here, now there, 
from a distinctly limited body of material. One might also have 
wished that Miss Parkes had descanted a little more on the motives 
for travel, and especially on the extent and nature of the trade that was 
carried along English roads and waterways. This last, in particular, 
is rather a serious omission, for “ travel’ ought not to be interpreted 
as “ travel for pleasure ” alone; if it is, the balance of the picture of 
the roads and their users that one evokes must be seriously impaired. 
There is one other matter of which something should be said. 
Miss Parkes is giving in this book what would, no doubt, be called a 
popular account of the subject. We are sorry that she has been deluded 
into believing that the ordinary reader will turn in disgust from a page 
that has a simple reference at its foot. It is just the general reader 
who would like a little guidance, who would like to read more of the 
delightful adventures of “‘a Captain, a Lieutenant and an Ancient,” 
or continue his acquaintance with Nicholas Brooks, fishmonger, who 
put up at the “ Tinn Pott ” at Wheathampstead in the year of grace 
1664 (p. 128), if Miss Parkes had but given a reference to the titles of 
the works from which she is quoting. The more specialised reader, 
too, may well grumble that, except in general terms, he is unable to 
form a critical judgment of her work, though he may wonder, for 
instance, what is the value of her authority for the statement that the 
West of England lad received in his school daily lessons in the manage- 
ment of a tobacco-pipe (p. 290); and on the rare occasion when she 
does give a reference, it is sometimes so vague as to be worthless 
(eg. “ Venetian State Papers, 1617-19” on p. 23). The index, also, 
leaves much to be desired. These are blemishes, but only slight ones, 
and we are grateful to Miss Parkes for an admirable and entertaining 
work. E. R. Apa. 


The Siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1683. Translated into Greek from 
an Italian work by Jeremias Cacavelas. Edited by F. H. Mar- 
SHALL. xxiii+ 185 pp. 1925. Cambridge Univ. Press. 10s. 


TuReE foretastes of this edition have been given in The Journal 
of Hellenic Studies (xlii. 16), the Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahr- 
biicher (iii. 135) and the AcAriov rijs ‘Ioropixis Kal "EOvoAoytxijs “Erapeias 
(vii. 580). The author of the Greek translation was a Cretan 
monk, who also translated Platina’s Lives of the Popes, and became 
an abbot in Wallachia and a teacher in Moldavia. This con- 
nection with the Roumanian principalities accounts for the dedication 
to Serban Cantacuzino, Voivode of Wallachia, who had to serve with 
his Turkish suzerain’s troops before Vienna, and for the fact that the 
translation was made at the instance of Serban’s nephew, Constantin 
Bréncoveanu, a patron of Greek learning. ‘The manuscript, now in the 
British Museum, belonged to the Philhellene, Lord Guilford, who 
founded the Ionian Academy at Corfi and presented a fountain to 
Athens, mentioned by Finlay in 1833 al still preserved in the 


Epigraphical Museum. It is of linguistic rather than historical 
interest, and historians would naturally prefer to consult the published 


1 The Times, 3 December, 1833. 
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Italian original, though they do not appear to have done so. The 
original, published in the year of the siege, was perhaps “a political 
amphlet”’; the translation, finished in 1686, contains, doubtless 
fike the original, several small historical inaccuracies, pointed out by 
the editor, during the period from 1660 to 9 October, 1683, which it 
covers. Two glossaries of Greek and Turkish words facilitate its 
perusal, even without the aid of the editor’s excellent English 
translation. Witu1aM Miter. 


Science and Scientists in the Nineteenth Century. By R. H. Murray. 
1925. xiv +450 pp. Sheldon Press (S.P.C.K.). 12s. 6d. 


Three Centuries of Chemistry. By Irving Masson. viii + 191 pp. 
Ernest Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Aut who care for history as a means of education must welcome the 
growing interest in the history of science which is now apparent. 
Although the fact has been long neglected, it is now recognised that the 
successive states of society cannot be understood without clear notions 
as to the development of thought and knowledge. Much of the lite- 
rature of the history of science is highly technical and only to be appreci- 
ated by the expert, so that any attempt to make the main conclusions 
clear to the general student renders a service to education. 

Dr. Murray’s book, which is well written and abundantly furnished 
with references, has a definite object beyond that of giving information 
about the history of science. The author wishes to show that intoler- 
ance is as common amongst men of science as amongst theologians, 
and with this object he reviews a number of the most important dis- 
coveries falling within his period, and records their fate on their first 
announcement and their subsequent history. As Sir Oliver Lodge 
remarks in his short and temperate introduction, we try to think that 
the world of science is free from prejudice and ever ready to welcome 
truth, as it should be to correspond with the spirit of science, but is this 
so in fact ? Selecting a number of important topics, Dr. Murray shows 
that in each instance there were many scientific men of high reputation 
who were hostile to the new idea and that prejudice and intolerance 
played their part in hindering its progress. In this way his book may 
serve as a useful corrective to a too complacent view of the advance of 
science. At the same time, it only presents one side of the case, and 
must be read with caution. It is no doubt true, and is recorded in all 
oat histories of evolution, that Darwin had to meet strong opposition 

rom his own colleagues, and that the number of his adherents was at 
first small, whilst men of high standing persisted in regarding his ideas 
as speculations of little value. It is also true that some of his early 
supporters were in Holy Orders. Nevertheless, the fierce hostility with 
which Darwinism was met for so many years was mainly clerical in 
origin, and the bitterness of the controversies which followed its 
introduction was due to the claim that its acceptance would be destruc- 
tive of belief in the Bible. Moreover, the penalties which the theolo- 
gians had at their disposal were more severe than those in the hands of 
any scientific clique, however strongly entrenched in the universities 
or in learned societies. : 

The author’s reading has been wide, and he has presented his 
material in an interesting manner. His book is not systematic enough 
to serve as a history of scientific thought, but to those who are already 
acquainted with the other side of the case it will be valuable. It is 
much easier to judge of the value of an hypothesis when looking back 
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on it after it has been tested by prolonged experiments and after full 
discussion of all the evidence than when it is first presented to the world, 
rhaps as one of many conflicting hypotheses, each with a certain 
plausibility. The new idea may be badly presented; it may, as in 
several of the instances quoted by the author, be mixed with many 
errors. Must we blame so severely those who at first failed to discern 
a new and unfamiliar truth, and to hail it at once as a great discovery ? 
True, we ought at all times to be ready to examine without prejudice 
every novel conception, and to maintain an open mind until every test 
has been applied ; but this is a counsel of perfection, and men of science, 
like other men, are imperfect. The author mentions Henry Sidgwick 
as his ideal of the open-minded thinker, but fails to notice that Sidg- 
wick, on his own admission, often found that his readiness to appreciate 
all sides prevented him from coming to any decision at all. Such a 
mental attitude would be fatal to a scientific discoverer, because he 
would inevitably wait for perfect knowledge, which is unattainable. 
Some decision must be come to on most questions, and the policy of the 
open mind may be carried too far. The lesson of Dr. Murray’s book 
must be taken to heart by all scientific workers, who are under a special 
obligation to face all facts, however contrary to their usual beliefs. 
Professor Masson’s book covers a more restricted area, that of the 
development of modern ideas in chemistry, but it is well fitted to 
introduce the student to the processes of growth of scientific ideas in 
general. His starting point is the foundation of the Royal Society, 
the date of a real renascence in the science of Europe as well as of 
England, and he sketches the characters and work of some of its early 
leaders, dwelling particularly on the career of Boyle, that remarkable 
genius in whose writings are found the germs of so many modern con- 
ceptions. From this we are led to the study of combustion and the 
introduction of quantitative methods into chemistry, the guiding thread 
being the search for the nature of the elements. We owe our modern 
doctrine of the elements essentially to Boyle, whilst English chemists 
have had an important share in the laborious experimental work which 
has made it possible to give to that doctrine precision and clearness. 
The story is lucidly and interestingly told, and the main thread of the 
argument is never lost in a mass of detail. The isolated facts concern- 
ing the elements were grouped systematically by the periodic classifica- 
tion, at first a purely empirical arrangement, fitting the facts so admir- 
ably that Mendeléeff felt confidence in predicting the properties of 
unknown elements, a confidence which was soon justified by their 
discovery. The periodic classification is no longer empirical, but has 
proved to be the most fundamental thing in chemistry. The closing 
sections of the book, dealing with the structure of the atom and mole- 
cule, show how the original hypothesis has guided investigators to 
new discoveries. As a clear and fascinating introduction to an impor- 
tant chapter in the history of thought, the book is to be recommended 
warmly. Ceci, H. Descu. 


The Dominion of New England: a Study in British Colonial Policy. 
By Viota Fiorence Barnes. 1923. viii + 303: pp. Yale 
University Press. 16s. 

Connecticut’s Place in Colonial History. By C. M. ANDREWS. 1924. 
49 pp. Yale University Press. 4s. 6d 


AtrHovaH these volumes to a certain extent traverse the same 
ground their outlook is entirely different. Professor Andrews’ short 
essay, written originally as an address to the Connecticut Society of 
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Colonial Wars, belongs to the sphere of local history. Of all the 
American colonies Connecticut was the most independent of England, 
not merely politically, but commercially; and Mr. Andrews makes it 
his object to trace the influence of this independence upon the develop. 
ment of Connecticut itself and upon the contribution, altogether out of 
proportion to its size, which its experiments in political organisation 
enabled it to make to the building of the later United States. 

Dr. Barnes, on the other hand, has set herself to investigate the 
most ambitious effort at centralisation made by the British government 
in the seventeenth century. The development of a real colonial policy 
under the later Stuarts necessitated the establishment of some 
organisation in the colonies capable of enforcing the new regulations 
on which that policy was based. Such an organisation, however, it 
was beyond the resources of many individual colonies to maintain. 
Moreover, some unification among the colonies seemed desirable in 
order to put an end to quarrels between them, and to secure the adoption 
of a common policy towards the Indians and for defence against the 
French. The solution suggested was the consolidation of the colonies 
into two or three administrative units, but owing to difficulties with 
colonial charters the only practical result was the establishment of the 
Dominion of New England, which ultimately included New York and 
the Jerseys as well as the northern colonies and ran its brief course 
under Dudley and Andros between the years 1686 and 1689. The chief 
features of this union are described by Miss Barnes in five valuable 
chapters on Legislation and Taxation, Administration of Justice, 
Liberty of Conscience, The Land System, and Defense. Its eventual 
collapse she ascribes to the outbreak of the Revolution in England, 
and to the failure of the home government to base the new system upon 
representative institutions, by means of which they might have 
conciliated all those who could appreciate the advantages it had to 
offer. The whole problem is discussed by Miss Barnes without preju- 
dice in favour of any party, and the main impression left by her book 
is one of regret that the experiment did not in some form succeed. Had 
it done so many of the difficulties which arose between the colonies and 
the mother country during the eighteenth century would certainly 
have been avoided. ANDREW BROWNING. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: America and West Indies, 
1710-June 1711, 1924. xlix + 684 pp. £2. Ibid., July 1711- 
June 1712, 1925. xliii + 388 pp. £1108. Journal of the Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations, Nov. 1718 to Dec. 1722. 
1925. 434 pp. £1 10s. H.M. Stationery Office. 


Tuxse Calendars cover the last years of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, and the negotiations leading up to the Peace of Utrecht. 
The most interesting documents are those connected with the various 
schemes for the conquest of Canada, and the papers which throw 
light on the colonial aspects of the peace negotiations. Among the 
former we have the accounts of the capture of Nova Scotia, and the 
articles for the capitulation of Port Royal which were to prove so 
fruitful of future trouble between the French and English ; a fascinating 
diary of Major Livingstone’s voyage in the depth of winter from Port 
a to Quebec and back to Boston (to which Mr. Headlam rightly 
calls attention in his preface); and the papers connected with the ill- 
fated expedition to Quebec in 1711, from which St. John hoped so 
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much both for personal and party reasons. For the peace we have the 
various reports of the Board in answer to the queries of the Secretary 
of State, and on one such document (Calendar, 1711-1712, No. 365), 
the editor bases his argument against the issn of the famous 
story that St. John was bribed to give France easy terms in the 
colonies; at least he acted above board, and with his eyes fully opened 
to the importance of his concessions, as this report goes to prove. 
Among other papers of interest are those connected with the murder 
in the Leeward Islands of Governor Parke, one of a crop of Blenheim 
heroes sent out as governors of the colonies, but a man whose colonial 
career was in marked contrast with that of his comrade, Colonel 
Hunter, whose able handling of a difficult situation at New York is 
illustrated in these pages. Matters of constitutional interest abound : 
the problem how far Acts of the English Parliament extend to the 
plantations is raised (Calendar, 1710-1711, p. xvii), while the steady 
refusal of New York to provide a revenue so exasperated the Board 
that they ordered a Bill for the establishment of an adequate revenue 
to be drafted for the English Parliament. The Board, however, were 
loath to push matters to extremities, and the business went no further : 
to the regret of the modern theorist who is intrigued with the idea of 
what might have happened had such a Bill been passed then with 
reference to a single colony, instead of some fifty years later and 
extending to the whole of the mainland. All through the period 
covered by these Calendars the old colonial system was straining under 
the pressure of war; the difficulty of inter-colonial co-operation and 
of joint action between the colonies and the navy is illustrated again and 
again. Indeed, as usual, the thoughts of home authorities were 
turning towards centralisation and the abolition of proprietary govern- 
ments. “ What you are pleased to hint of putting all North America 
under one uniform plan of Government,” writes Governor Hunter, 
apparently to St. John, “‘ would most certainely be a sure remedy, 
but I am afraid that it is too lingering a one for the present exigency. 
The purchaseing proprietyes and takeing away of usurpations being 
a work of time and trouble ”’ 1 (Calendar, 1710-1711, p. 104). 

Mr. Headlam’s introductions are, as usual, invaluable as a guide 
to the mass of papers which he prints in the bulk of the book, and the 
index is excellent. One small point seems to be worthy of mention. 
There are many documents printed which run to several pages in length, 
17 or even 25 at times, and it would be a great advantage if these had 
their serial number printed at the head of every fresh page as well as 
the year date as at present. 

The Journal of the Board of Trade and Plantations is brought down 
to 1722 by the present volume, and the corresponding Board of Trade 


+ The editor points out the difficulty of tracing the details of colonial finances 
owing to the disappearance of the papers of the Auditor-General of Plantation 
Revenues, William Blathwayt: ‘‘ What has become of the papers of that 
industrious official?’ he asks. The bulk of Blathwayt’s papers found their 
way into the Phillipps MSS., and have recently come on the market through 
Sotheby’s sale-room. Sotheby’s sale catalogues of the following dates give full 

iculars of what has been sold (Catalogues for June 15-18, 1908; June 6-9, 
910; May 19-23, 1913; June 24-27, 1919). These lists include a mass of papers 
which belonged to the Auditor-General’s office; some of the items sold have 
gone to the British Museum, some to the Library of Congress, but the great 
majority into the hands of booksellers, whose names can be found in the 
annotated catalogues. But in most cases the hunt stops there; it is probable that 
many papers have gone to America, though they are not yet available for use, 
nor can they yet be adequately traced. 
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papers are thus made accessible to the student who uses the printed 
journal as an index to the MS. papers in the Record Office. We must 
remember, however, that we are in a period of change, more and more 
important colonial business is going into the Secretary’s office, and 
though the time when Newcastle’s voracity made the Board little 
more than an information bureau lies beyond our period, its shadow 
can be seen in the volume before us. On the other hand, we must 
remember that Trade equally with Plantations was the care of the 
Board, and here will be found material for the study of England’s 
trade with the Continent, with Ireland, and with India, as well as with 
the colonies. C. 8. S. Hiewam. 


More Culloden Papers. Edited by Duncan WarranD. Volumes I 
and IT. 1923,1925. xi + 316+ 370pp. Inverness: Carruthers. 
21s. each. 


THESE valuable papers are a real help to all students of Scottish 
history, revealing, as they do, the reverse side of many a familiar 
tapestry. The family of Culloden, whose most famous scion was 
Duncan Forbes (Lord Advocate, 1725-1737, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, 1737—1747), played no small part in local and national 
politics, and the papers of the house, rescued by chance by Major Duff, 
and published by him in 1815, have long been known as an extremely 
useful source for the history of Scotland from 1625 to 1748. But these 
Culloden Papers were those documents only which appealed to the 
historical sense of the editor, and Hill Burton, in his Lives of Lord Lovat 
and Duncan Forbes of Culloden (1847), made use of other pieces which 
Major Duff had passed over. And now Mr. Warrand, the Major’s great- 
grandson, has given to the world a whole mass of fresh papers covering 
the period from 1626 to 1725. In a modest preface he describes his 
production as a mere gleaning after the main harvest, but, as Professor 
Rait points out in his introduction, the series is of the first importance. 
Apart from the light shed upon personalities, we owe to these documents 
a vivid picture of the actual workings of the great political machine, 
the local causes and effects of national movements. No student of 
the Royalist or the Jacobite cause in Scotland can afford to disregard 
the evidence here presented, and the very full statistics for the town 
of Inverness, supply us with material for a scientific critique of the 
government of Scotland under the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. 
For the “ Revolution” and the “ Union,” the papers give us more 
than one peep behind the scenes, but the most valuable service they 
render is their picture of Scotland between 1707 and 1725, the battles 
between Jacobites, Whigs and the elusive “‘ Squadron,” and the patient, 
resourceful manceuvrings of that party (of which Duncan Forbes 
himself was such an ornament), which strove to maintain at the same 
time the Union with England and the individuality of Scotland. 
For the political, the religious, and the economic history of Scotland 
these volumes are a mine of good things. Incidentally they are excel- 
lent reading. The book is graced with some good reproductions of 
portraits, and supplied with a very full index. J. D. Mackie. 
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The Art of History: a study of four great historians of the eighteenth 
century. By J.B. Buack. 1926. viii + 188 pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


To the historian the eighteenth century, despised of the ecclesiastic 
and the moralist, bears yet a precious jewel in its head. For it saw 
the wiping away of the reproach against England in the matter of 
historical composition. The zeal for the study and the writing of 
history reached its culmination in the great trinity of historians, Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon. Nor is the interest of these writers confined 
to the individual merit of their particular works. They represent a 
definite tradition of historiography, since they wrote in the “age of 
enlightenment,”’ and were imbued to a greater or less degree with its 
ideas. It is possible to maintain that the secret of their continued 
attraction consists in this characteristic. Professor Black, at any rate, 
is not only led captive by their charm of style, but converted also to 
their thesis that “si les philosophes ne sont pas toujours historiens, 
il serait du moins & souhaiter que les historiens fussent philosophes.”’ 
The book is therefore an exposition of their ideas as well as an estimate 
of the historical value of their writings. In order more clearly to 
illustrate the ideals of the age of enlightenment, Mr. Black adds 
Voltaire to the English trinity. Of his four essays it is enough to say 
that they stimulate the reader to go to the authors themselves, which 
is presumably the object of the book. They are interesting, without 
pretending to add anything new to the information or criticism already 

, and well repay the reading. 

The occasion of regret is that Mr. Black has not written a 
much larger book about the century, especially its ideas and the con- 
ditions of history writing. His introduction deals with some of the 
movements of thought which moulded the beliefs of the age. Deism 
receives a very inadequate treatment, its importance being proclaimed 
rather than elucidated. Since Mr. Black stresses the fact that the 
rang historians wrote with a strong “ belief in the 
ethical nature of their task,” and that they interpreted the past in 
the light of the conclusions of their age, it would have been fitting 
to include a fuller survey of the intellectual movements of the century, 
so that the jewel might shine more brightly because of its setting. 

Similarly it is a matter of regret that nothing is said about the 
conditions and difficulties of historical composition. Mention is made of 
the authorities consulted by Hume (pp. 90-1), by Robertson (pp. 118-9), 
and by Gibbon (pp. 156-61) ; but one could wish that the train of enquiry 
had been pursued further. The earlier half of the century had witnessed 
the labours of a series of compilers, White Kennet, Echard, Rapin, and 
Carte, whilst the names of Madox, Gibson, Wilkins, Nicolson, Tanner, 
and Hearne are well known for their efforts to make collections of 
materials. Again, there is the monumental work of Rymer, and the 
beginning of government interest in the publication of historical 
records. It would have been interesting to have traced the relation 
of the earlier studies to the later. Also there remain the questions 
of the relation of the founding of the British Museum to the progress 
of historical studies, and of the difficulties encountered in seeking access 
to records both there and in the State Paper Office, to which Hume 
secured a permit in 1768, when his volumes on English History had 
already been published several years, the first having appeared in 
1756 and the last in 1762. 
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But there is much compensation in the short first section of 
the introduction, in which Mr. Black pleads for “a reintegration 
of history and philosophy,” a reintegration which “ ought to come 
from the historian’s side rather than the philosopher’s” (p. 14). In 
face of the tremendous accumulation of new materials for the study 
of history, there seems to be a danger that history will become a special. 
ist subject, written up by specialists for specialists. Mr. Black there. 
fore puts in a not untimely plea for the restoration of the ideal 
of history “‘ as an element in the cultural life of the community ” (p. 5). 
It is not without significance that the plea should come from one of 
the civic universities whose vocation is not restricted to the under. 
graduates or graduates who attend its classes. In the eighteenth 
century history was a recognised part of a general education, and the 
historians were “ best sellers.” Is it not possible now, that the new 
information available should still be presented to the general reader 
in untechnical language and in good literary style? Mr. Black 
presses this task upon the modern historians. It is more difficult to 
secure an accurate appreciation of “the relation of history to other 
universes of thought, and in particular to the ethical universe ”’ (p. 5). 
The eighteenth-century historians themselves by the very fact of their 
philosophic background were precluded from understanding many of 
the influences at work in history; and perhaps after all the re-integra- 
tion of history and philosophy is the task of the philosopher. But 
whatever view one may take of this question, Mr. Black has 
written a very interesting and stimulating book. There are a few 
misprints (e.g., pp. 39, 106, 107, 113) which should be corrected in a new 
edition or in the more comprehensive survey which it is not ungracious 
to desire from the author. N. SyKEs. 


A Tour in Ireland, with general observations on the present state of 
that Kingdom, made in the years 1776, 1777 and 1778. By 
ArtTuur Younc. Selected and edited by Constantia MaxwELL. 
1925. xxii + 244 pp. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Miss MaxweE Lt and her publishers have ample excuse for a new 
edition of Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland. Like Newenham on 
Population, Parnell on the Penal Laws, Hely-Hutchinson on Com- 
mercial Restraints and Berkeley’s Querist, it is a book which no student 
of Irish history in the eighteenth century can do without, and except 
in second-hand booksellers’ catalogues it was of late years seldom to 
be met with. Our only objection to the present edition is that it is 
not illustrated, as we would like to have seen it, with views of those 
noble mansions visited by the author, which better than any description 
would help us to realise what a change had come over the country 
since the Revolution, and how, despite all the hindrances placed in 
her way by a jealous and niggardly elder sister, Ireland was growing 
in wealth and refinement. Otherwise both editor and publishers have 
done their work well. It is just such a book, pleasant to the hand and 
eye, with a sufficiency of notes and an admirable map to enable us to 
identify the people and places mentioned in it, that we like to have in 
our aoe on a holiday excursion. 

he Z'our is an old-world book now. Ireland of the eighteenth 


century, with its sharply drawn class-divisions, has passed away and 
with it a good deal of romance. Ireland has become a fiercely practical 
nation, heavy-eyed and anxious, devoid apparently even of the sense 
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of humour, which used to add a spice to its social life and rendered a 
visit to it an agreeable “‘ adventure ” for Englishmen. Still the Tour 
has its value even from a practical point of view. This it owes to the 
fact that Young had a keen pair of eyes in his head and that despite 
the evident attempts made to “coach” him by his hosts, he was 
capable of forming his own opinion on other things besides growing 
turnips and the virtues of a potato diet. Take, for example, the 
proneness of the Irish to steal. How many stories he had to listen to 
on the subject—of trees as big as a man’s body, that would require 
ten men to move, gone in a night, no one knew whither, of turnips 
stolen by the load, of acres of wheat plucked off in a night, of how 
children were taught to hoke potatoes without disturbing the plant, so 
that when they came to be raised, the best of the tubers were found to 
have been stolen! To all these storics he could only say—I wonder 
whether the-laws of the country and the conduct of the gentry are not 
partly responsible and whether a better system and more considerate 
treatment might not have a beneficial effect. Then how often was he 
told that it was useless to try to turn a lazy cottier into an industrious 
farmer? But he was not misled by what he heard, and when Sir 
William Osborne took it in hand to prove the contrary and at the same 
time to improve his property, he could not sufficiently praise his 
conduct, “ Employ, don’t hang them,” he writes of these ci-devant 
Whiteboys. “‘ Let it not be in the slavery of the cottier system, in 
which industry never meets its reward; but, by giving property, teach 
the value of it. By giving them the fruits of their labours, teach them 
to be laborious.” 

Nothing, however apparently unimportant, seems to have escaped 
his notice. Take, for instance, his remarks on the inhabitants of the 
Baronies of Bargy and Forth in Co. Wexford, and the resemblance 
their speech, “‘a broken Saxon language,” presents to that of the 
“Fingalians”’ near Dublin; his comments on the “ Palatines” in 
Co. Limerick, from which it appears that they still spoke German and 
elected a burgomaster of their own; his interesting reference to what 
we take to be terrace-culture, in connection with traces of old lead- 
mining to be found in the Barony of Tireragh, Co. Sligo. The 
historian may glean many useful hints from an observer who merely 
records what he has seen. This is Young’s chief merit. He was a keen 
observer of everything that bore on his subject and faithfully reported 
what he saw. For this reason his book, though loosely constructed 
and devoid of literary elegance, will always possess permanent value. 

Rosert DunNLop. 


L’Introduction du Machinisme dans VIndustrie Frangaise. Par 
CuarLes Battor. 1923. xvii +575 pp. Paris: F. Rieder. 


CuaRLes Bator was killed near Verdun on 6 December 1917. 
He had been engaged for some years before the war in collecting 
material to illustrate the beginnings of machine industry in France: 
a task suggested to him by M. Paul Mantoux’s work Révolution 
industrielle en Angleterre. His manuscripts and notes are here edited 
by his friend M. Claude Gével, and they form a book of much learning, 
interest and real value. It was Ballot’s intention to divide the subject 
into stages of industrial development, but, apart from a preliminary 

apergu synthétique,” the plan has not been followed. The facts 
are arranged under the headings of particular industries—cotton, wool, 
linen, hosiery, and silk (the treatment of the textiles forms a substantial 
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part of the book), the steam engine, metallurgical industries, chemica] 
industries, and a few miscellaneous industries, such as glass and paper, 
The period which is covered is broadly that between 1780 and 1815, a 

riod generally said to be prior to the “‘ Industrial Revolution ” in 
Seanee. Relying largely on the papers in the Archives Nationalés, 
classified under the letter “F”’, and especially the series “ 2” 
Ballot was able to shew that current generalisations need modification, 
In particular he reveals remarkably persistent efforts, public and 
private, to secure knowledge of the contemporaneous inventions in 
England and to induce English artisans to settle in France. What is 
more surprising is the degree of success achieved in these efforts. The 
cotton industry is naturally the best example. John Holker, who had 
been employed in the cotton industry in Manchester before he joined 
the Young Pretender and fought at Falkirk and Culloden, was a 
member of a Lancashire Catholic family, and as an exile in France he 
played a leading part in the development of the textiles. New 
machines, new methods and English workmen were introduced into 
France through his enterprise. Hardly less notable is the work of 
the Milne family, which with Government support founded numerous 
mills largely equipped with machinery based on Arkwright’s principles. 
(It would be interesting to know whether the Milne for whom the 
Committee of Trade in Manchester decided to raise £200 in 1782 as a 
reward for an improved roving machine was a member of this family.) 
Incidentally new interest is attached to Arkwright’s plea that he had 
not made the specifications of his patents so precise as they might have 
been because he feared that foreigners would copy them. But such 
deception—legally quite unjustifiable—was quite useless. Wood 
and Hill, two English workmen who emigrated to France, had been 
employed at Arkwright’s mills at Cromford. Bauwens, whose factories 
were visited by Napoleon himself, made in all some thirty-two journeys 
to England to secure machinery and workmen. Ballot relates his 
adventures in 1797—a year of war and of a French landing in Wales— 
when Bauwens was actually in England buying machines and inducing 
men to go abroad with him. After many disappointments he suc- 
ceeded in smuggling ‘‘ mules ”’ and artisans out of the country towards 
the end of 1798. ‘The same story could be told of wool; an industry 
which owed much to William Douglas and William Cockerell. It 
should be added that the French got little from Boulton and Watt, 
while they came back from their visit to France with a knowledge of 
Droz’s invention for coining and Berthollet’s process of bleaching with 
chlorine. Altogether this important book throws much new light on 
the industrial activities in France during the period. The information 
on the local distribution, and even the scale, of French industries is 
remarkably detailed. An attractive picture of the author as scholar, 
traveller and soldier, is drawn in a biographical notice contributed by 
Professor Elie Halévy, who knew Ballot intimately — —— 

. F. Ress. 


Idealism and Foreign Policy. By A. A. W. Ramsay. 1925. xii+ 
450 pp. John Murray. 2ls. 


Miss Ramsay has written a book of great originality, which 
deserves to be studied carefully by all who are interested in the Vic- 
torian era, its ideals and enthusiasms and illusions, alike in domestic 
and foreign policy. There is a sprightliness and freshness of treat- 
ment—sometimes, it is true, degenerating into mere exuberance of 
phrase—which makes even complicated diplomatic events more 
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human and sustains the reader’s interest. She begins with an admir- 
able survey of Victorian idealism—so bent on giving to everything 
“ an absolute value ’”—and brings out very clearly Britain’s intellectual 
isolation and lack of clear political thinking, her smug insensibility to 
outside criticism, her curious insistence upon moral impulses, coupled 
with a refusal to measure her own conduct and that of other nations 
by the same standards, her charmingly naive and whole-hearted belief 
in progress and in the certain victory of her own pet “ doxies.” After 
sketching the prevailing attitude towards nationalism, democracy, free 
trade, the balance of power and the doctrine of non-intervention, the 
book deals with the traditional notions regarding Britain’s continental 
neighbours, and contrasts the outstanding features of Conservative 
and Liberal policy. This leads to a detailed consideration of British 
foreign policy during the ’sixties and ’seventies, with special reference 
to the long-drawn-out Slesvig question, the Austro-Prussian quarrel 
of 1866, the Luxemburg crisis of 1867, the war of 1870, the war scare 
of 1875 and the Eastern crisis of 1875-8. Miss Ramsay’s methods are 
iconoclastic, but thorough and as a rule convincing, for there is never 
any lack of documentary evidence for her thesis ; and the main impres- 
sion which emerges from her narrative is the repeated failure of British 
policy throughout that period, not merely to foresee the facts of a 
near future, but to interpret the most elementary facts of the present 
—worse still, a persistent refusal to think out any situation to its 
logical conclusion, and at times a tendency to be at once didactic, 
meddlesome and vacillating. 

It is certainly going rather far to describe Lord Russell in 1863 as 
“ perhaps of all living statesmen the most incapable of the conduct of 
foreign affairs ’ (p. 88), and to suggest that Palmerston merely ‘“‘ found 
the Danish question a bore ;”” but her indictment of their Danish policy 
is extremely damaging and yet by no means overdrawn. Russell, she 
reminds us, does not refer to Denmark in his memoirs—like the clergy- 
man who looked a certain passage of Scripture “ boldly in the face 
and passed on”! A very effective contrast is drawn between the 
general belief in the soundness of German unity and disgust at the 
methods used to achieve it, and the pathetic refusal even of men like 
Morier and Clarendon to regard Bismarck’s triumph as anything but 
ephemeral. A very clear account is given of Bismarck’s policy in 
1863 in alienating Russia from the Western Powers during the Polish 
rising, and then separating London and Paris as a result of Russell’s 
collapse before Russia, and again of his skilful preparation for war with 
Austria and of the blindness and misconceptions of Russell and 
Clarendon. They still fondly imagined that he was aiming at the 
Duchies, when of course his real objective was the unification of 
Germany and the expulsion of Austria : they failed to see that foreign 
aggression was a necessity of his domestic situation, or in Miss Ram- 
say’s words—‘‘ Take away war and victory, and Bismarck is left, as 
he was in 1865, the detested minister of a reactionary Government ” 
(p. 221). They also failed to realise that Italy was in 1866 the real 
key to the international situation, not because of her military import- 
ance, but because Bismarck, by securing her alliance, almost auto- 
—— neutralised France and Britain during his own struggle with 

ustria. 

Miss Ramsay’s summary of the Luxemburg crisis is also interesting, 
but does not carry the same conviction. But she is fully entitled to 
denounce the indifference and ignorance displayed by the Cabinet in 
1870. Save for Clarendon and Granville, it was absorbed in home 
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affairs, and such rare experts as Malet and Morier could not conceal 
their concern. Whether Bismarck’s amazing posthumous compliment 
to Lord Clarendon was either fully deserved or seriously meant is left 
an open question; but there can be little doubt that the attitude of 
Granville and Gladstone to the problems raised by the war of 1870 
was vacillating, superficial, and divorced from all reality. Miss Ramsa 
is fully entitled to condemn Gladstone’s attitude on the Belgian ques. 
tion—he was only prepared to help Belgium if one other Power joined 
in—and to describe the Conference of London in 1871 as “ coveri 
with fair words a humiliating diplomatic defeat.”” Yet that is hardly 
an excuse for her reckless phrases about Gladstone and Granville, 
“the solemn and priggish old man who led the ministry,” and “ the 
prudent, selfish and unimaginative Laodicean who was Foreign 
Secretary ” (p. 344). But it is not as though she showed any greater 
favour to one party than to another; and her criticism of Lord Stanley 
for his readiness in 1866 to repudiate the Treaties of 1815 (p. 227) and 
of Lord Salisbury for repudiating his offer to France about Tunis 
(pp. 401-2) is very outspoken. Nor has she any difficulty in demon- 
strating the many blunders of Disraeli’s policy during the Eastern 
crisis of the seventies and the absurdity of the conventional estimate 
of his achievement at the Congress of Berlin, where—according to 
Salisbury’s private account to his wife—the old man had “ the dimmest 
idea of what is going on and understands everything crossways.” 
Indeed it is notorious that Bismarck and Andrassy flattered him into 
the illusion that he was the central figure, while themselves pulling 
the decisive wires, and that the real business on the British side was 
done by Salisbury. Miss Ramsay states but the simple truth when 
she says that in effect the chief gainer at the Congress was Germany, 
and that Britain threw away for a whole generation the possibility of 
“a counter-balancing power to resist the overweening ambitions of 
Germany ”—though here, of course, she is yielding to the dangerous 
habit of reading the future into the past. But while she makes clear 
Disraeli’s opportunism in those years and his distrust of Russia, she 
does not sufficiently bring out the Asiatic, Indian, Imperialist—and, 
shall we add, racial—motives that lay behind it. She quotes (p. 376) 
his remarks as to the difficulties which had confronted Britain since the 
fall of France: “ there is no balance, and unless we go out of our way 
to act with the three Northern Powers, they can act without us, which 
is not agreeable to a state like England.” She might have added 
that his foremost aim in 1875 was to separate the northern Courts, for 
that very reason. Shuvalov’s despatches to the Tsar reveal very 
clearly this desire of the British Cabinet, due mainly to an uncom- 
fortable sense of its isolation in Europe, as the result of over twenty 
years of insular vacillation. 

Miss Ramsay has failed to throw new light upon the war scare of 
1875, which still awaits its historian: as she points out, the Grosse 
Politik is full of reticences on the subject, and the French Archives 
still contain many secrets. It is a great pity that in writing her account 
of 1865 to 1870 she had not in her hands the three immensely important 
volumes of Hermann Oncken on Die Rheinpolitik Napoleons III wnd 
der Ursprung des Krieges von 1870. In the light of such masses of 
fresh documentary evidence, drawn mainly from the archives of 
Austria and the South German states, it will be necessary for her to 
modify her views as to the relative responsibility of Paris and Berlin 
for the conflict of 1870. R. W. Seton-WarTson. 
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The Selborne Memorandum: a Review of the Mutual Relations of the 
British South African Colonies in 1907. Introduction by Basi 
Wuiiums. 1925. xxvii+ 176 pp. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


Att historical students will be grateful to Professor Basil Williams 
for putting into our hands the powerful State Paper, which has in the 
history of South Africa the same meaning as the Durham Report in 
the history of Canada, and was, so to speak, the preface to the South 
African Union Act, 1908. It is admirable both for its grasp of immedi- 
ate practical difficulties (see the observations on the railway problem) 
and for its breadth of philosophical views (see what Lord Selborne has 
to say on the Native problem). Mr. Basil Williams, in an interesting 
introduction, traces back the actual authorship of the memorandum 
to Mr. Lionel Curtis, assisted by the brilliant set of young men who 
were called, half admiringly, half ironically, Lord Milner’s Kinder- 
garten; he also alludes to a couple of decisions taken by Lord 
Milner, while he was High Commissioner, which might be regarded 
as gropings towards a Federal Union of the whole of South Africa ; 
so that he succeeds in conveying the impression that South African 
Union, such as it came to be in 1909, was the last achievement of 
Milnerism. We are afraid that Mr. Basil Williams does not give credit 
enough to the pressure of South African public opinion, both Dutch 
and English; nor to the fact that a Conservative majority had been 
superseded at Westminster by a Liberal one, and consequently Lord 
Milner, in Capetown and Pretoria, by Lord Selborne. It is upon the 
liberal basis of self-government that a living and durable union was 
possible ; but did not this imply, with a return to the methods which had 
been used before the fateful Jameson raid, the passing of Milnerism ? 
Mr. Basil Williams, who, if we remember well, went out to South 
Africa as an Imperialist, was over there one of Lord Milner’s young 
men, and came back to England a Liberal, would be the last to deny 
that, however paradoxical the statement may appear, the solid 
foundation upon which the British Empire rests is not so much 
Imperialism as—Liberalism. Evie Hativy. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tue reprint of Canon Harford’s articles from the Expositor under 
the title Since Wellhausen: A brief Survey of Recent Pentateuchal 
Criticism (Hunter and Longhurst, 2s.) is most welcome. Here is an 
admirably sane and scrupulously honest statement of the present 
position of Pentateuchal criticism. Alike for the educated general 
reader and for the teacher of history it should prove of the greatest 
value. At least one reader feels that Canon Harford has rendered a 
real service to students by publishing this little book. N. H. B. 


__To give an account of ancient Greek agriculture is a particularly 
difficult task, because there exist for the study of it no materials like 
the Rerum Rusticarum Scriptores of Latin literature. For Egypt 
under the Ptolemies we have a large number of papyri, but this region 
falls outside the scope of M. Jardé’s book on La Production des Céréales 
dans l’Antiquité grecque (Paris: Boccard). Accordingly he has had 
to compose it from very scanty data—cursory allusions in general 
Greek literature and stray leases or similar documents that have 
survived on stone. He has resisted the temptation of making his 
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little go too long a way, and indeed one great merit of his work is that 
he corrects many overbold inferences by previous writers. On the 
other hand he has made good use of statistics on modern Greek agri- 
culture, whose methods are quite comparable with those of antiquity, 
M. Jardé’s chief conclusion is that the ancient Greeks (outside of Egypt) 
never got beyond a régime of biennial fallows with moderate crops on 
a large expenditure of labour. He points out that this disappointing 
result was largely the outcome of an intractable soil and climate, 
which perpetuated small holdings and prevented the raising of a 
sufficient stock of cattle. We are not so sure as M. Jardé that the 
Greeks could not have made better use of restorative crops of lucerne 
or leguminous grasses, some of which were certainly known to them; 
but there is no denying that Greek geography always has been a match 
for Greek wit. Altogether, the author has acquitted himself well in 
a somewhat ungrateful task, and his book will be found a safer guide 
than those of his predecessors. M. C. 


In his volume on Norway (Ernest Benn, 15s.) Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
has given us a book with hardly a dull page in it and one which contrives 
to deal adequately with many different aspects of Norwegian life and 
history. On the purely historical side he cannot at times get away from 
the tendency to exalt one Scandinavian country at the expense of the 
others, a mistake which has spoiled so many histories by native writers ; 
but on the whole he concerns himself with things of real and lasting 
importance. At times he brings out new aspects of matters long 
familiar to us, as when he lays stress on the curiously violent anti- 
Christian bias of the early Viking raiders when they troubled to plunder 
even the hermits’ islands in Ireland and set up their own priestess on 
the high altar at Armagh, and also when he reminds us of the origin of 
Norwegian trading enterprise among the classes which socially stood 
high. He is equally at home in the ancient and the modern literature 
of Norway, with the Hdda and Sigrid Undset, and his pages upon 
Bjérnson and Ibsen will do much to clear the minds of those who look 
upon Ibsen as the most characteristic product of modern Norway. 
Norway has many problems to face in this twentieth century, and on 
all of them Mr. Hardy speaks wisely, not least so upon the very interest- 
ing rivalry of the riksmaal and the landsmaal. Much as we may regret 
it from the selfish point of view, there is little doubt that those who 
want to know their Scandinavia well will in the near future have to 
learn three languages and not two as in the past. 


Prorrssor E. H. Parker has issued a second edition of his book, 
A Thousand Years of the Tartars (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.; ‘“‘ History of 
Civilization ” series), which is based on “all the original Chinese 
authorities ” and is really a “history of China up to the arrival of 
Marco Polo.” Asiatic history is inevitably of a somewhat monotonous 
character, and to all but specialists this volume, owing to the difficult 
nomenclature, must prove rather hard to follow. But the learned 
author is sure of his facts; he has lived in China and his information is 
first-hand. Specially interesting is his theory that “the Hiung-nu, 
Scythians, Huns and Turks were different phases of the same tribes ”’; 
the general reader will probably find entertaining the account of 
Cathay in the eleventh century. The instructions to Cathayan 
envoys ‘“ to make as much fuss as possible about points of etiquette ” 
show how little diplomacy, with its attention to ‘‘ the protocol,” has 
changed. The derivation of the word “ Turk ” from “ the helmet-like 
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shape of a hill” is supported by the use of that word for a “ helmet ” 
in some Turkish dialects. The book is illustrated with five illustra- 
tions and maps, and possesses a full index. W. M. 


In his Probleme de la Colonisation franque et du Régime agraire 
dans la Basse-Belgique (Bruxelles, M. Hayez) Professor G. Des Marez 
of Brussels attempts to solve the problem how, while eastern Belgium 
remained “ romance ”’ speaking from Roman times to this day, the 

ter part of Flanders and Brabant saw the extrusion of the 
Romanised Celts by the Low-Dutch speaking people which still dwell 
therein. He argues that Wauters’ and Vanderkindere’s appeal to the 
recognised historical sources and Kurth’s insistence on the special 
importance of ‘‘ toponymie ” are in themselves not enough. He urges 
that the real method to be followed involves a synthesis of all that 
history, archaeology, geography, place-names, language, folk-lore 
and the history of law can contribute to their elucidation. He is 
careful to add that he aims at no dogmatic result. Whether the colon- 
ists were Franks or Saxons is not to him a matter of primary import- 
ance. What he insists on is not so much a dogmatic solution to the 
question as the indication of the true method by which he hopes 
ultimately it will be solved. And in these days of excessive specialisa- 
tion it is needless to point out that the method suggested by the 
Brussels professor is undoubtedly the sound one. Few scholars on 
this side of the North Sea would venture on a dogmatic pronouncement 
as to the measure of M. Des Marez’s success. But many may well 
admire the skill, learning, and ingenuity shown in this brilliant 
approach to his problem. They will appreciate the general conclusions 
in his first part as to the nature and limits of Frankish colonisation. 
They will admire, even when they find it hard to follow, his minute 
study of local custom, place-names, and topography in his remarkable 
second part, which deals with the ancient agrarian system in three 
well-marked districts, the “‘ pays franc salien,” the lands between the 
Scheldt and the Lys, Brabant and the western and maritime region of 
Flanders. Interesting maps, plans and tables help to elucidate his 
arguments. Altogether his study is alike interesting, stimulating and 
important. ae A 


Dr. R. L. Pootn’s Chronicles and Annals (Clarendon Press, 5s.) 
gives permanence to a short course of lectures which well deserved 
seo ng Its object is to show how chronicles, as opposed to 

istories, were written in the Middle Ages. It is technical, as any book 
on the subject must be, if it does not shirk the chief difficulties. But 
it is marvellously clear, well ordered and informing. Though an 
immense mass of information is set forth in its eighty pages, everything 
is definite, and not a sentence is wasted. A better guide to the young 
scholar about to grapple with medieval narrative sources it would be 
hard to find. It not only classifies the various types of medieval 
chronicles, but shows the stages of their origin and development. 
Special stress is laid on the beginnings and on the annal, properly so 
called. The origin of annals is shown to have been from rough jotting 
down of facts on the margins, or between the lines, of tables for ascer- 
taining the date of Easter. This leads to a most lucid exposition 
of the mysteries of the calculation of Easter, and of the reasons why 
such calculations had real importance. We are shown, too, how the 
lack of any settled era imposed a difficulty on the would-be historians 
of the Dark Ages until the happy solution of the era of the Incarnation 
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was suggested to Wilfrid in the course of the Easter controversy and 
made universal by Bede, as the great contribution of England towards 
making real historiography possible. A short but pregnant survey 
of the English chronicles and annals is interspersed with remarks on 
their Frankish counterparts. A great deal of sound criticism is con. 
veyed in the briefest possible way. A few sentences show complete 
mastery over an extensive literature when, for example, Dr. Poole 
gives a summary account of the various versions of the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle and surveys the unending controversies as to the nature of 
the Frankish annals from the days of Pertz and Ranke to those of 
Kurze and Halphen. The Bordeaux professor’s brilliant arguments 
for the priority of the shorter annals are quietly put aside by the 
observation that the manuscripts show that the short annals are often 
inserted in Easter tables and therefore represented the primitive form. 
Two excellent facsimiles from Einsiedeln manuscripts show how these 
annalistic notes were scribbled on the blank parts of Easter tables, 
and prove up to the hilt the argument of the book. The story is 
carried more rapidly and with more exclusive reference to England 
up to the times when the age of manuscript was passing to the age of 
print. The pace gets a little rapid towards the end, and the lacunae 
become greater. But up to the twelfth century the guidance given is 
singularly complete. There are practically no slips, for a misprint 
like ‘1154 to 1159,”’ when ‘“ 1254 to 1259” is meant, will deceive 
no one. Perhaps a passing reference to the tenth or eleventh century 
Welsh annals in B.M. MS. Harl. 3859 would have strengthened by an 
insular example the observations on the nature of early annals and 
have shown clearly the difficulty of determining chronology when 
no fixed era was recognised. But it is not right to complain of omis- 
sions when so much is given. It is much to be wished that this little 
book should be extensively used. Be. we ee 


THE main thesis of M. Joseph Bédier’s study of the medieval tales 
known as the Fabliaux (fourth edition: Paris, Champion), is that the 
interest of the tale lies less in the theme and in the question of its 
origin than in the special guise the theme assumes in different countries 
and in different ages. A tale which is a simple gauloiserie in France, 
for instance, becomes a blood-stained drama in Italy, or another, which 
reflects the chivalric code of medieval France, becomes imbued with 
moral tendencies in the hands of a German writer. We may expect, 
therefore, to find in the Fabliaux the atmosphere of thirteenth-century 
France : compared with this their Oriental elements, which M. Bédier 
shows to have been greatly overrated by those who upheld the theory 
of their Oriental origins, are insignificant. 

These hundred and fifty tales were written between the dates 
1150 and 1350, and their popularity thus coincides with the growth of 
the bourgeois class. They present a striking contrast with the litera- 
ture composed for courtly circles: whilst the one is characterised by 
its admiration for all that is courteous, pious and chivalrous, the other 
is grossly realistic, and, with its contempt for priests and women, scofis 
at those very idols for which the thirteenth century is renowned. 
The pages in which M. Bédier studies this realism, showing how it 
forms part of an uninterrupted tradition of medieval literature, have 
been quoted and re-quoted since their first appearance in 1893 and 
have contributed very largely to our understanding of the dual aspect 
of the Middle Ages. 
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M. Bédier’s work also appeals to the historian by its analysis of the 
varied picture of medieval life given us by the authors of the Fabliauz, 
who excel in describing those scenes of everyday life which are usually 
neglected in other kinds of writings. Priests, knights, bourgeois and 
vilains are all portrayed with a liveliness of detail which brings us in 
close touch with the manners and conditions of the times. The reader 
will find in M. Bédier’s survey all that is most characteristic of the 
Fabliaux in this respect: those, however, who desire a more special 
study from the historical standpoint should also consult the articles 
and monographs mentioned by Ch. V. Langlois in his rs to 
La Vie en France au Moyen Age. F. S. 8. 

Tue late Mr. C. H. Ashdown’s Armour and Weapons in the Middle 
Ages (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) is more limited in field than his British and 
Foreign Arms and Armour, published in 1909, and, perhaps for that 
reason, a better book. The author was an enthusiastic antiquary, and 
with his wife, who has seen this posthumous work through the press, 
largely responsible for the costume of the St. Albans pageant. This 
little book seems to have been carefully brought up to date, and is 
provided with convenient tables of dates and characteristics of the 
several styles of armour. The preface contains some hints on the 
degree of credence to be attached to brasses and illuminated MSS. as 
evidence of what was actually worn which show the value of pageants 
in providing practical experience of what is possible. The beginner 
should find the book very helpful, as the references are carefully 
explained, and it is generally easy to find the.authority for the illustra- 
tions. These, though rough, are adequate and well chosen, but the 
imaginative sketches of historical scenes might perhaps have been 
omitted. They are, however, not out of place in a book whose price 
and character seem so admirably adapted for aschoollibrary. C.J. 


A. Luscain von EBENGREUTH’S Allgemeine Miinzkunde und Geldge- 
schichte des Mittelalters und der Neueren Zeit and F. FRIEDENSBURG’S 
Miinzkunde des Mittelalters und der Neueren Zeit, two volumes of Below 
and Meinecke’s “‘ Handbuch der Mittelalterlichen und Neueren Ges- 
chichte” (Munich and Berlin, Oldenbourg, 1926) are complementary 
to each other. The former book is in its second edition (the first 
appeared in 1904), and if a second edition of a numismatic book is 
called for after more than twenty years, it is a sign that it supplies 
a want. It is but little increased in length—from 286 to 333 pages, 
about a third of the addition being accounted for by two new sections, 
on metrological questions and the chief coin-weights of the Middle Ages. 
It is hardly to be expected, however, that in the 47 new pages the 
author should have given an adequate account of the enormous addi- 
tions to the subject that the last twenty years have seen; and in 
his bibliographies one finds frequent evidence that new contributions 
have escaped his net, or at least that he has failed to recognise their 
importance. Still, in spite of this fault, and in spite of manifold defects 
of arrangement, the book remains useful for those who know how to 
use it. If a third edition is called for, the artistic development of 
coinage might receive more attention; from the book as it stands one 
would hardly gain the impression that such a thing as a beautiful 
oa existed. The same criticism applies, in a less degree, to the 
second book before us. Dr. Friedensburg’s attempt to summarise 
the history of coinage (the history of “‘ money,” by his own admission, 
he has hardly attempted) in 196 pages is courageous. From the 
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historical point of view it is, however, impossible to withhold the 
criticism that it lacks proportion. For the post-Carolingian Middle 
Ages, Germany receives treatment in 35 pages; Lorraine and the Low 
Countries in 9, France in 5, Great Britain and Ireland in 4, and Italy 
in9. For modern times, the figures for the same regions are 13, 3, 6, 5 
and 6. These proportions seem distorted, even when account is taken 
of the enormous numerical preponderance of German coins over other 
kinds, and of the vast number of independent German mints. In 
the course of the four pages on England in the Middle Ages one finds 
the surprising statement that attempts to attribute the short-cross 
sterlings to the various kings have hitherto failed and seem hopeless; 
we also learn that the religious mottoes on English and French coins 
pons are in shocking contrast to the character and deeds of the 
ings who issued them. The artistically and historically important 
Anglo-Gallic coinage is dismissed in four lines, and the British Museum 
Catalogues of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman Coins, Hewlett’s Anglo. 
Gallic Coins and the articles of the Fox brothers on the Edwardian 
coinage are omitted from the bibliography. With regard to the last 
feature, German lands have some three pages, France 7 lines, and Italy 
less than half a page. Prou’s Catalogue of the Carolingian Coins, 
Dieudonné’s Monnaies Capétiennes, Tolstoi’s Byzantine Coins, Marti- 
nori’s La Moneta and Annali della Zecca di Roma, Frey’s Dictionary of 
Numismatic Names, Botet y Sisé’s Les monedes Catalanes, the Vidal 
Quadras y Ramon Catalogue, Hutten Czapski’s Catalogue of Polish 
Coins, and the Catalogues of the Lucknow and Lahore Museums are 
fairly important books which at once occur to the mind as worthy of 
mention. There is no index. We need not apologise for noting faults 
of this kind in what professes to be a work of reference. 4G. F. H. 


THE medieval Exchequer was not in the habit of drawing up annual 
balance-sheets and budgets, or, if it was, most of its efforts have been 
destroyed. That being so, the only way by which we can get some 
idea of the income of the medieval kings of England is to make the 
calculations for ourselves. Of necessity it follows from the nature of 
the financial records and their present unindexed condition, that such 
a task can properly be attempted with any hope of accuracy only for 
extremely short periods. In A History of the Revenues of the Kings 
of England, 1066-1399 (Clarendon Press, 2 vols., £2 2s.), the late Sir 
James H. Ramsay put together what of the English medieval fiscal 
system he had learnt in the course of a long life devoted to research 
on the early English state. The importance of his contribution to 
historical science is unquestionable, but the work shows the weakness 
as well as the strength of the pioneer, for Sir James tried to cover an 
impossibly long period, nearly four hundred years, and he misunder- 
stood the nature and the significance of many of the records he used. 
The result is, few of the calculations offered in this book can be accepted 
as they stand. Although aware that a certain amount of income never 
found its way into Exchequer and Wardrobe records, Sir James did 
not realise that the addition of book-keeping totals from Exchequer 
Enrolled Accounts and Receipt Rolls, with selected figures from 
Wardrobe Accounts, leads nowhere. Minor errors increase the need 
for using the book with caution. The opinion that the two parts of a 
tally were of equal length is demonstrably wrong. So, too, is the asser- 
tion that no such officers as auditors existed in the Exchequer. The 
estimate of the amount paid by France towards King John’s ransom 
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omits certain payments made on the authority of Edward’s letters of 
assignment. Throughout, Professor J. F. Willard is referred to as Mr. 
Pollard, and on p. 88 of volume I “ Pollock and Maitland ’’ become 
“ Pollard and Maitland.”’ If the value of the book is negative rather 
than positive, it assuredly emphasises the almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of investigation into medieval financial administration, and 


indicates the spirit in which such investigation must be approached. 
D. M. B. 


Dr. Pasquet’s Essai sur les Origines de la Chambre des Communes, 
originally published in 1914, is, says Dr. Lapsley, “one of a series of 
unrelated works which taken together have profoundly modified our 
conception of the origin of the English parliament and the place it 
occupied in the constitutional development in the middle ages.” It 
has long been out of print, owing perhaps to the fact that it is one of 
the books recommended for the Historical Tripos at Cambridge; and 
we are glad to have it now in an English form, with fresh matter from 
Dr. Pasquet and a preface and additional notes by Dr. ae (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 7s. 6d.). One or two details about borough repre- 
sentation need to be corrected by Mr. J. G. Edwards’ recent contribu- 
tion to Essays presented to T'. F. Tout; but the net result of Dr. Pas- 
quet’s revision is to substantiate and develop the general lines of his 
original work. The “ first” parliament remains, and must remain, 
as elusive as the “first”? man because both grew into what they 
are, and were not made by single acts of creation: when the close 
roll of 1243 calls the assembly of barons at Runnymede in 1215 a 
parliament, we cannot ascribe the first to either Simon de Montfort 
or Edward I. Dr. Pasquet’s book is indispensable to all students of 
parliamentary origins, whether they believe that what they mean by 

‘parliament ” existed long before the word was coined or that it did 
not come into being until much later. A. F. P. 


Miss Brro& A. BICKNELL’s Cases on the Law of the Constitution 
(Milford, 7s. 6d.) is a useful companion to Dicey’s well-known book ; 
but, while it has some value as a reference-book for modern historians, 
it will appeal mainly to the publicist and the practising lawyer. It 
has practically nothing before the seventeenth century, and it assumes 
as historically correct that theory of the constitution, liberty, and 
sovereignty to which the courts in modern times have given their 
sanction. Thus on p. 153 we read that “the right of the subject to 
personal liberty . . . is directly recognised in Magna Carta,” in spite 
of serfdom and the incidents appurtenant thereto of which Mr. Coulton 
has recently given so many illustrations. So on p. 6 we are told that 
“the right to tax has been declared since Magna Carta to be solely 
exercisable by Parliament,” and no authority is given for the statement 
(p. 30) that “‘ since the reign of Henry VIII at the beginning of each 
Parliament the Speaker of the House of Commons has asked the sover- 
eign” for various “undoubted rights and privileges” including 
“liberty of speech in all their debates.” “ Freedom of speech” is 
said (p. 32) to be “ of very early origin,” but no definition is given of 
either term, and the judgment of the court in 1667 that Strode’s Act 
of 1512 was “‘a general law ” is accepted as good history because an 
ill-informed court thought it good law. Miss Bicknell does not go 
behind the printed and often secondary authorities; the State Trials 
and such works as Collins’ Baronies are the sources from which these 
seventeenth-century cases are taken. The later Reports are more 
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reliable, and it is always interesting to read what modern judges have 
—— was the law in earlier ages. But the object of the book is 
simply to illustrate by means of cases the existing law of the constitution, 


A. F. P. 


THE ancient house of Livingston, which held an important and 
sometimes a commanding rank in Scotland from the thirteenth cent 
to the eighteenth, has found a devoted chronicler in Mr. E. B. Living. 
ston, who re-publishes in The Livingstons of Callendar (Constable, 
printed for private circulation), a revised and augmented edition of 
part of his general history of the family, written thirty years ago. His 
account of the cadet branch of the house which settled in New York 
State in the seventeenth century having been separately re-issued in 
the United States in 1910, it has remained for the author to draw 
together in the present volume that portion of the work which traces 
the fortunes of the Livingstons in Scotland and on the Continent, 
His interests are of course mainly those of a genealogist; but such a 
family history as he has written must be at times closely interwoven 
with the political history of the Scottish people. Though it was a 
Livingston who held the sheriffdom of Lanark at the time of Wallace’s 
rising, the family bore an honourable part in the long struggle for 
independence from Halidon to Pinkie Cleugh. It produced a politi- 
cian of the first rank during the reigns of the first two Jameses in Sir 
Alexander Livingston. Its members were distinguished by their 
attachment to Queen Mary, and—less unequivocally—to the later 
Stuarts, whose defeat brought the attainder of its two earldoms. 
Henceforth its fortunes have belonged to lands other than its own. 
D. L. K. 


AMERICAN students who wish to have their course of reading in 
that subject divided up for them into ninety sections will find Professor 
Halford L. Hoskins’ Outline of Modern European History (New York : 
Doubleday, Page and Co., $1-50) very useful. The detailed apportion- 
ments, with their headings, subheadings, textbook references, and 
suggestions for supplementary reading, begin with the Renaissance on 
page 53. But these are preceded by preliminary sections which to the 
teacher and general reader will prove to be more interesting. Mr. 
Hoskins commences with advice respecting the taking of notes, the 
writing of essays, the reviewing of books, and the conducting of 
research, which is obviously the fruit of a wide experience. He then 
provides a twenty-page bibliography of works on modern history— 
mainly secondary works and predominantly American in authorship. 
Indeed, the value of this volume for English students is heavily dis- 
counted by the fact that so many of their accustomed books of reference 
are not mentioned. All the same, they may find guidance, if not 
inspiration, from an examination of this highly articulated skeleton. 
It extends to the present day and it is adorned by sixteen outline 
maps. F. J. C. H. 


THE second edition of Jean-Baptiste Tavernier’s T'ravels in India, 
translated by V. Ball (2 vols. ; Miltord, 18s.), is to be welcomed. He 
was not a picturesque traveller, like Bernier; but a shrewd, observant 
man, much concerned with economic matters like remittances from 
Golconda to Surat, the value of “‘ gold rupees,” or the price which you 
could get for coin minted ten years ago. We do not learn much about 
the political affairs of the Moghul Empire, in which he travelled so 
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extensively in the middle of the seventeenth century, nor very much 
about popular customs or religion—he never learnt to speak an Indian 
language, but he was allowed to weigh and handle Aurangzib’s jewels. 
The editor, Mr. William Crooke, has added a good many notes in 
elucidation of Tavernier’s often nganery itineraries; and indeed the 
topographical part is perhaps the most thoroughly done, though we 
may note in passing that in a note (i. 215) there is a confusion 
between St. Thomé and St. Thomas Mount. The wazir i azam wasa 
good deal more than a secretary; and it seems odd to describe as 
Turkish so regular an Arabic form as mufti. It seems a pity that so 
many otiose notes in the first edition have been allowed to stand. No 
one wishes to be told that Tavernier spelt Amboyna “ Amboine ” or 
Jahangir “‘Gehanguir.” We notice, too, inconsistencies in the spelling 
of proper names in the text—‘“ Attek ” and “ Attock,” “ Dehly ” and 
“Delhi,” for which no reason is apparent except mere inattention. 
Finally, why should Mr. Crooke cite the late Mr. Vincent Smith so 
often in connection with Moghul India? He was an admitted authority 
on the early history of India; but hardly on the later periods, where 
indeed his judgments are often unreasonably severe. H. D. 


In a previous number of History (April, 1923; viii. 67) attention 
was called to the first volume of the splendid edition of Champlain’s 
works which is being issued by the Champlain Society under the 
general editorship of Mr. H. P. Biggar. It suffices therefore to say 
that volume ii., 1608-1613 (Toronto, 1925), is in every way worthy of 
its predecessor. It contains Book II of “‘ The Voyages,” 1608-1612, 
and “The Fourth Voyage, 1614,” together with six contemporary 
documents relating to Champlain’s career between 1610 and 1618. 
In this volume we note the extraordinary capacity of Champlain in 
enlisting the friendship of the Indians, and also the readiness with 
which he embraced their quarrels with the Iroquois, a readiness 
which was to leave its mark on subsequent history. 

It only remains to add that there are still four more volumes of the 
edition to look forward to. H. E. E. 


Ir is not often that the same writer is able to produce both popular 
handbooks and works of serious research; but Dr. J. A. Williamson 
has proved his capacity in both directions. Assuredly the tangled 
skein of the beginnings of the Caribbees as British possessions has 
never before been unravelled with such competence and success as in 
this volume, The Caribbee Islands under the Proprietary Patents (Milford, 
12s. 6d.). The author rightly claims that “the proprietary patents, 
the motives and methods of their origination, the traffic in them, 
and their ultimate extinction . . . represent in the main an area 
untraversed by previous investigators’; but this subject cannot be 
adequately dealt with without some account of the general history of 
the islands and of the political and social life which developed under 
proprietary rule. The final verdict is that proprietary rule, whilst it 
was “harsh and unsympathetic, greedy and often unjust,” was yet in 
its way efficient; and the progress made by the English islands, 
compared with that of the islands owned by other nations, a state of 
things so different from the experience of a later time, is a fact of no 
little significance. Still the conclusion is doubtless right that it was 
“inevitably a transitory phase, destined to pass away as soon as the 
ape gained sufficient strength and wealth to try a fall with it. 

he Civil War in England merely hastened a process which could not 
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have lagged behind the introduction of sugar-planting even had the 
most profound contentment reigned throughout the rest of the Empire.” 
Dr. Williamson seems to have consulted all available authorities, 
including the Darnell Davis papers which are deposited in the Ro 

Colonial Institute Library; but he would have helped the labours of 
subsequent investigators if he had added to his volume a bibliography. 


Tue Pepys Cockerell collection of Private Correspondence and 
Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel Pepys, 1679-1703, of which Dr. J. R. 
Tanner has now issued a most elaborate edition in two volumes (Bell, 
36s.), has long been known to historians through the extracts published 
by Lord Braybrooke and the Rev. John Smith. It consists mainly of 
letters written by or to Pepys during his declining years, and the dates 
given on the title page may convey a wrong impression. Of the 530 
documents which it contains only fifteen belong to the period before 
the final retirement of the diarist in February, 1689; while no fewer 
than 415 belong to the last four years of his life. As a result the 
collection is somewhat disappointing to the general historian. There 
is a series of letters vertices om and the Duke of York, which throws 
considerable light on the appointment of the Admiralty Commission 
of 1679 and the retirement of Pepys from office immediately afterwards ; 
but these letters have been printed, inaccurately enough no doubt, by 
Lord Braybrooke in the a) rey to his editions of the Diary. There 
is an interesting account of the last night of James II at Whitehall; 
but this does not add very much to what we have already learned from 
Ailesbury and Burnet. After the Revolution, as the life of Pepys 
recedes further and further from the main stream of politics, the side- 
lights thrown by the correspondence upon political history become 
more and more incidental. On the other hand there is much infor- 
mation about Pepys himself during a period of his life about which 
comparatively little has hitherto been known; while the enormous 
range of his interests leads to the introduction into his correspondence 
of discussions on all sorts of unexpected topics—second sight in the 
Highlands of Scotland, the law of chances a which Isaac Newton 
has much to say), and the building up of the Pepysian collection of 
books, prints, and other curiosities. About a third of the whole collec- 
tion is composed of letters between Pepys and his nephew and heir, 
John Jackson, during the course of the grand tour Seon France, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal which the latter was enabled by Pepys to 
make. These letters are by no means inspiring, but they throw some 
light on contemporary conditions in Europe, and also bear witness to 
Pepys’s insatiable curiosity, which made him attempt in his old age to 
tour Europe by proxy. Altogether the collection is a most interesting 
one, but one may question whether it would have been edited with 
such care if it had been connected with anyone but Samuel Pepys. 

A. 


SmaLi books such as Mr. E. J. Holmyard’s Chemistry to the Time 
of Dalton (Milford ; History of Science section of the ‘‘ World’s Manuals” 
series) are so often nothing but the contents of larger histories boiled 
down to dryness, that it is an especial pleasure to meet a half-crown 
volume written by one who is an acknowledged authority, from whom 
we may expect some day one of the said larger works. é 

Mr. Holmyard gives twenty per cent. of his space to the chemistries 
of Greece, Egypt and Islam; and this chapter, largely the result of 
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his own new investigations of Arabic and allied sources, is very 
interesting. Many of the quotations which he gives from Islamic 
chemists from the eighth to the thirteenth century would have done 
credit to the masters of the seventeenth. In discussing questions such 
as the identity of Geber, or in probing the claims to originality of old 
or of medieval chemical writers, Mr. Holmyard displays a sanity of 
judgment which is very satisfying to those of us who sit at his feet in 
these matters. 

The last half of the book takes us from the mid-seventeenth century 
to the beginning of the nineteenth; and the difficult task of telling 
with freshness and proportion this more than twice-told tale is excel- 
lently carried out. The quotations are full and well-chosen, and the 
story is continuous, and free from the scissors-and-paste effect to 
which a merely second-hand historian would have been liable. 

In a full tale of the growth of a science, the rate at which a new 
idea spreads should, presumably, receive almost as much attention as 
is given to the new idea itself and to its generator : for every one man 
who is, say, two centuries ahead of his time, there are hundreds who 
are two centuries behind, even in his own type of thought and work, 
and these relics—who are always with us—have to be either eliminated 
or jerked forward before the new thing can afford a firm basis for the 
next advance. The space at Mr. Holmyard’s disposal naturally 
forbids him to say much about the plebs of the chemical world, for it 
has been fortunate in having numerous patricians; but he hints 
enough. 

The illustrations are very pleasing: there are a dozen good por- 
traits, four photographs of notable MSS. and books, and fourteen 
showing historic apparatus and laboratory equipment. There are an 
index and a select bibliography. The presswork, format and paper are 
entirely admirable. The sequel whieh is promised will be welcome; 
and the two little books together (if one may thus anticipate) should 
be most useful both to university students of chemistry and to 
philosophers of wider scope. 


The English Inn Past and Present, by A. E. Richardson and H. 
Donaldson Eberlein (Batsford, 25s.) is a most attractive volume, 
excellently illustrated by photographs and by reproductions of carica- 
tures of the humours of travelling and of inn life by Rowlandson and 
others. Three chapters are devoted to a historical summary of the 
development of the English hostelry from the fifteenth century to the 
early nineteenth. Other chapters deal with the old inns of London, 
coaches and other methods of travel, inn signs, alehouses and wayside 
taverns. There are numerous apt quotations from contemporary 
sources. Many of these are easily identified, but one would have been 
glad of exact references for all, and also for a list of authorities on the 
subject. But even without such apparatus this volume, intended 
as it is for the general reader, provides a great deal of interesting 
information, presented in a bright and lively manner, which will be of 
use to the student of history. A. 8. T. 


Tue title of M. le Comte de Luppé’s book, Les Jeunes Filles a la 
Fin du xviiit Siécle (Paris, Champion), is somewhat misleading. 
In the first place, he is concerned solely with France, so that any who 
may take up the volume in the hope of finding in it a comparative 
study of conditions prevailing in different countries will be dis- 
appointed. In the second place, “the end of the century” is a 
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misnomer. The author has but little to say of the years of the 
Revolution. He is interested, not in the political revolution, but in 
the revolution of ideas, so that he has really more to say about the 
middle years of the century than about its close. What views did 
the philosophers hold about the education and the vocation of women? 
The Encyclopedists are advocates of equality between the sexes, 
But this means equality only as regards marriage. It remains as 
true at the end of the century as at the beginning that there are only 
two careers open to women—those of marriage and of the cloister. 
The philosophers encouraged interest in education. But the education 
of women, bad before, was but little improved. Much of M. le Comte 
de Luppé’s book is devoted to a close and interesting examination of 
the life of the pensionnaire in the convent school. In the seventeenth 
century Saint-Cyr had enjoyed a wonderful prestige and had shed 
lustre upon the whole system of convent education in France. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century the glories of Saint-Cyr had 

away, and the freshness of its inspiration had faded, but its 
orms and its methods were still taken as a model. In most convents 
discipline was _ and apt to be stupidly enforced, and the curriculum 
was narrow. In the education given in the convents little change is 
discernible during the century ; where the influence of new ideas is to 
be seen is in the encouragement given to education in the home, and 
in the improvement of the quality of such education. The cult of 
Simplicity had a salutary effect in idealising family life and in envisag- 
ing woman as the good wife and the good mother, and not simply as a 
frivolous social decoration. The girl brought up at home inevitably 
breathed a freer atmosphere than her convent-bred sister, became 
more independent, acquired more knowledge of the world. The mere 
fact that her parents had taken the trouble to provide for her education 
in the family probably meant that she had a better chance of finding 
—_——, of being able to marry for love. 

a companion volume M. le Comte de Luppé has printed and 
edited the correspondence of a young girl of the period, to whom 
frequent reference is made in the other book. Les Lettres de Genevieve 
de Malboissiére a Adélaide Méliard (Paris, Champion) make interest- 
ing reading as a record of the daily life of the family of a wealthy and 
cultured financier, and of the interests of a girl of keen and lively 
intelligence, who has a real passion for knowledge. The letters start 
when Geneviéve was fifteen and end with her early death, on the eve 
of marriage, before the end of her nineteenth year. Geneviéve knew 
seven languages; a number of these letters are written in Italian, and 
one or two in (not very successful) English. Among her acquaintance, 
it is interesting to note, were Hume and Wedderburn (whom she 
invariably calls Welderburn). Both volumes have excellent indices 
and are bien documentés. A. S. T. 







IF anyone has a right to speak with authority on points of American 
history it is Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, the learned director of the depart- 
ment of historical research in the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
But the four lectures entitled T'he American Revolution considered as 
a social movement (Princeton University Press (Milford), 7s.) not only 
give evidence of much learning but also are a singularly clear and vivid 
account of the social consequences resulting from the Revolution. 
They deal with “ the Revolution and the status of persons”; “ the 
Revolution and the Land,” “ Industry and Commerce ” and “‘ Thought 
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and Feeling.” By ignoring the political and the military aspects of 
the case Dr. Jameson is able to give due emphasis to these social 


consequences. 
Especially interesting are the lectures on “‘ the Revolution and the 
Land” and “‘ Thought and Feeling.” H. E. E. 


Votume III of A History of the Maratha People, by C. A. Kincaid 
and D. B. Parasnis (Milford, 10s. 6d.), brings to a close the interesting 
narrative of Maratha history of which the earlier volumes appeared in 
1918 and 1922 respectively. The title continues to be something of a 
misnomer. The work is a history, not of the Maratha people, but of 
their kings and peshwas. Indeed, the material which may perhaps 
some day allow of a detailed history of Maratha administration will 
never, we think, allow of a history of the people in any wider sense than 
that of the doings of their leaders. Naturally we turn to Grant Duff 
to see what alterations in the outline of the story have been made by 
modern research. They are not revolutionary. Here and there a 
date is corrected; we have a different but not very convincing 
account of the council which took place before the battle of Panipat ; 
we have in general more favourable estimates of individual characters ; 
and printed at the end of various chapters we have a number of original 
documents, all of which may be read with interest. But on the whole 
the differences are not so considerable as might have been expected. 
Rao Bahadur Parasnis contributes a very interesting chapter on the 
administration of justice; but, from the gaps or the inaccessibility of 
the Maratha records, the evidence on which he principally relies is that 
of the Company’s officials, which is very remarkable in one who has an 
unrivalled knowledge of Marathi documents. As in the previous 
volumes we find a number of slips. Clive was never Governor of 
Madras (p. 25); Lally was Commissaire du Roi and Commandant 
Général—it is slovenly to allude to him as “‘ Governor-General of the 
French ” (p. 39); the battle of Panipat cannot reasonably be made 
responsible for the overthrow of the Marathas by the Company half a 
century later; and the French adventurer “‘ Médoc” is surely the 
famous ‘‘ Nabob Madec.” H. D. 


Sm VaLentine Curroi’s India (Benn, 352 pp., 15s.) contains an 
interesting and valuable survey of the origins of contemporary India. 
About 70 pages are devoted to sketching the remoter historical causes ; 
and one result of the consequent severe compression is that readers 
not intimately acquainted with the course of events may be misled by 
Sir Valentine’s abbreviated narration; in one or two places the same 
thing has betrayed him into actual mistatement. But the later part, 
dealing with the last twenty-five years, is particularly lucid, well- 
informed, and dispassionate. Among the features that struck the 
present writer as especially good are an analysis of the political 
consequences of the Hindu religious system, and a passage on the 
development of colour-feeling. But indeed the whole volume may be 
equally commended to the pessimists who regard India as a lost 
dominion, and to the optimists who think that nothing can shake the 
British hold on India. H. D. 

Prorrssorn Lion CaHEn’s little book, l’ Angleterre au XIX¢* siécle : 
Son évolution politique (Paris, A. Colin), is of interest, as it is likely to 
have a large circulation in France. The attempt to condense in a 
1 See History, iv. 72; x. 68. 
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few pages an enormous amount of facts is altogether successful. The 
text is well written, precise and clear. While preserving the usual 
landmarks of 1832 and 1867, Professor Cahen has also divided his 
narrative according to logical order. English readers should notice 
how skilfully this is done, while French readers will be enabled to 
appreciate and admire the slow progress made towards democracy. 
Best of all is the chapter dealing with the difficulties England had to 
face after the victory of Free Trade. P. V. 


THE Annual Register for 1925 (Longmans, 30s.) follows closely the 
lines of its predecessors; and, although 1925 was a more humdrum 
year than 1924, the record occupies almost precisely the same space, 
Part I has 330 pp. and Part II 161 pp. against 326 and 152 pp. for 
1924. As usual the “history” of the United Kingdom, the British 
Empire, and foreign countries is the most important part of the book, 
and it is written with the usual fulness, impartiality, and lucidity. The 
public documents are the Locarno Treaties, the Irish Boundary 
Agreement, the Irish Bill amending the Acts of 1922, and the Russo- 
Japanese Treaty. The “Chronicle of Events” is, as usual, rather 
small beer: it seems hardly worth while to register a letter to The 
Times recording the appearance of a swallow on 8 April, since swallows 
regularly appear in England about the first week in April; and, if it 
is necessary to mention the number of entries for the London Cart 
Horse Parade (p. 6), room might have been found for elections to the 
Royal Society and the British Academy. Nor is it very consistent 
to remark that 11 June with a maximum temperature of 87 degrees 
was the “ hottest day of the year ” and then to record 88 degrees for 
22 July. The “ Literature ” section (pp. 14-30) is little more than a 
catalogue, apart from the books “deemed suitable for special notice” 
(pp. 30-52). Jane Austen _—— (p. 29) among the women novelists 
of 1925 in virtue of her unfinished Sanditon, but the more extended 
notice of Dr. Richard Garnett’s Twilight of the Gods, which was pub- 
lished in 1888, is hardly excused by the illustrations to a new edition 
or by the reviewer’s venturesome classification of the late Keeper of 
Printed Books at the British Museum with Rabelais and Anatole 
France (p. 52). An Annual Register is naturally more at home in 
politics, finance, and commerce than in art or literature. Y. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. An asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review in History ; 
two asterisks that it has already been noticed there. 


Race anp History. By Eugéne Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. xxxii+326 
Pittard. xxiii+505 pp. Kegan Paul. pp. R.T.8. 10s. 6d. (p. 416.) 
2le. (p. 387.) Tue Dare or tue Exopvus. B 
*Tuz Boy THRovcH THE Aces. By J. W. Jack. xiv+282 pp. T. and T. 
Dorothy M. Stuart. 288pp. Harrap. Clark. 10s. (p. 442.) 
7s. 6d. (p. 372.) A Century or Excavation IN 

Norces Foruistorm. By Haakon Parestine. By R. A. 8. Macalister. 
Shetelig. Der Norske Fork 1 Otp- 335 pp. R.T.8. 108. 6d. (p. 369.) 
TIpEN. By A. W. Brigger. Oslo: Tue Porte aND THE Book: 
Institut for sammenlignende Kultur- Essays on the Old Testament. Ed. by 
forskning. (p. 447.) A. 8. Peake. xx-+-508 pp. Clarendon 

Tae DwE.iers on THE Nizz. By Press. 108. (p. 532.) 















Tue Srory oF THE Jews: from the 
earliest times to the present. a 
Lewis Browne. 319pp. Cape. 7s. 6d, 

Tus CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. 
Ed. by J. B. ae 8. A. Cook, and F. E. 
Adcock. Vol. IV. THe Prerstan Em- 
PIRE AND THE WEST. xxiii+698 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 35s. p. 544.) 


HELLENIC CIVILIZATION, B 
Maurice Croiset. x+318 pp. Knopf. 
8s. 6d 


**Tux PAGAN BACKGROUND oF EaRLy 
CurisTianity. By W. R. Halliday. 
xvi+334 pp. Liverpool Univ. Press. 
128. 6d. (p. 407.) 

Heretics, SAINTS AND MARTYRs. 
By Frederic Palmer. vii+256 . 
Harvard Univ. Press. (Milford.) 
10s. 6d. (p. 364.) 

*Toe ABBEY oF ST. GALL AS A 
CenTRE OF LITERATURE AND ART. By 
J. W. Clark. viii+322 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 188. (p. 373.) 

A History or THE CHURCH IN 
France, a.p. 950-1000. By D. W. 
Lowis. 260 pp. Epworth Press. 
7s. 6d. (p. 554.) 

Tue AraB_ CivinizaTION. By 
Joseph Hell. Translated from the 
German by 8S. Khuda Buksh. xvii+ 
128 pp. Cambridge: Heffer. 8s. 6d. 

Spain: FrroM Earuiest Times. By 
H. D. Sedgwick. xix + 400 pp. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. (p. 472.) 

EstamMPas DE LA VIDA EN LEON 
Hace Mit Anos. By Claudio Sanchez- 
Albornoz y Menduijfia. Madrid: 
“ Revista de Archivos.” 10 pitas. (p. 
375.) 

*ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
Conquest. By R. W. Chambers. 
Foreword on hanes Britain by M. 
— (University of London Source- 
books.) xxvi+334 pp. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. (p. 482.) 

*EPISODES IN THE History oF 
Enctanp. 55 B.c. to a.v. 1066. By 
A.J. Ireland. xxxviii+263 pp. Long- 
mans. 68. (p. 498.) 
ee or EnciAND. By G. M. 

revel . xx+723 . Longmans. 

12s, a te. 437.) - a 

Councits AND CouRTs IN ANGLO- 
Norman Encianp. By G. B. Adams. 
xxv+403 pp- Yale Univ. Press, 
(Milford.) 18s. (p. 466.) 

Tae CompreTre PrERaGe. By 
G. E. C. New edition, revised by 
ot Gibbs and H. A. Doubleday. 
Vol. V. ix+803 pp. St. Catherine 
Press. £3 38. (p. 519.) 

**TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE 
Mippte Acrs, Ed. by A. P. Newton. 
(History of Civilization Series.) 223 
pp. Kegan Paul. 128. 6d. (p. 441.) 

History or MeEpiavau HInpv 
Inpra. Vol. III. (c. a.v. 1000 to 
1200). By ©. V. Vaidya. Bombay : 
D. V. Taraporevala. Rs. 7.8. 
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*TREBIZOND. By William Miller. 
140 pp. 8.P.C.K. 68. (p. 566.) 

BLANQuERNA. Translated from the 
Catalan of Ramén Lull. By E. 
Allison Peers. 536 pp. Jarrolds. 30s. 
(p. 426.) 

Saint ANTHONY OF Papua. By 
E. Gilliat-Smith. 223 pp. Dent. 6s. 
(p. 462.) 

Umsria Santa. By Corrado Ricci. 
Milan: Treves. (Truslove and Han- 
son.) 221. (p. 375.) 

THe Lirrtz Poor Man or Assisi. 
By J. O. Dobson. 152 pp. Student 
Movement. 3s. 6d. pp. 435, 638. 

THe Ipgats or Sr. FRancis oF 
Assist. By Hilarin Felder. Trans- 
lated by Berchmans Bittle. xvi+518 
pp. Burns and Oates. 17s. 6d. (p. 
638.) 

*Francesco Petrarca. By E. H.R. 
Tatham. Vol. II. xv+444 pp. 
Sheldon Press. 188. (p. 560.) 

THe DtaLocvue or CATHERINE OF 
Srena, 1370, together with an account 
of her death by an eye-witness. Trans. 
from the Italian, with an introductory 
essay, by Algar Thorold. xxv+353 
Pp. Burns and Oates. 10s. 6d. 

Two GiasTonBurRY LEGENDS: King 
Arthur and St. Joseph of Arimathea. 
By J. Armitage Robinson. xi+68 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 2s. 6d. (p. 
377.) 

*PREACHING IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, 
c. 1350-1450. By G. R. Owst. xviii+ 
381 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
17s. 6d. (p. 489.) 

Histéria DE Portucat. By For- 
tunato de Almeida. Vol. III (1385— 
1580). 800 pp. Coimbra: the Author. 
36.000 réis. (p. 368.) 

MITTELENGLISCHE ORIGINALUR- 
KUNDEN, 1405-1430. Ed. by Her- 
mann Flasdieck. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters Universitétsbuchhandlung. 
(p. 480.) 

Der SCHARFRICHTER IN DER DEUT- 
SCHEN KULTURGESCHICHTE. Von A. 
Keller. Berlin: K. Schroeder. (p. 
421.) 

MaisteR FRaNNTZN £SCHMIDTs, 
NACHRICHTERS IN NURMBERG, ALL 


SEIN RiIcHTEN. Hera ben von 
Dr. A. Keller. Leipzig: Heims Verlag. 
(p. 421.) 


De PISNBANK IN DE NEDERLANDEN, 
Von P. van Hetjnsbergen. Gron- 
ingen: P. Noordhoff. (p. 421.) 

Am Hore pER HERzOGE von Bur- 
GUND. KULTURHISTORISCHE BILDER. 
By Otto Cartellieri. Basel: Schwabe. 
12.50f. (p. 545.) 

*Joan or Arc, Maid of France. By 
A. B. Paine. Two vols. xiv+367+ 
x+379 pp. The Macmillan Co. 42s. 
(p. 425.) 

Beatrice Cenct. By Corrado Ricci. 
Translated by M. Bishop and H. L. 
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Stuart. Two vols. xiii+324+321 
pp. Heinemann. 32s. (p. 178.) 

*RecistRUM THOME WOLSEY, Ecclesie 
Wintoniensis Administratoris. Ed. by 
Herbert ae xxvii-+ 204 pp- 
=a and York Soc., part Ixxvii. 

Orvus Epistotrarvum Des. ERasmMi 
Roteropami. Ed. by P. 8. and H. M. 
Allen. Tom. vi., 1525-1527. xxv+ 
518 pp. Clarendon Press. 288. (p. 
365.) 

*STEPHEN GARDINER AND THE TUDOR 
Reaction. By J. A. Muller. xvi+ 
429 pp. S.P.C.K. lds. (p. 504.) 
*CRANMER AND THE REFORMATION 
UNDER Epwarp VI. By OC. ° 
Smyth. xi+315 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 108. 6d. (p. 504.) 
*CALENDAR OF PaTENT ROLLS, 
Epwarp VI. Vols. III, IV, 1549- 
1553. 437+460 pp. H.M. Stationery 


Office. 308. each. 

*Some Earty Tracts on Poor 
Rewer. Ed. by F. R. Salter. xx-+- 
128 pp. Methuen. 58. (p. 530.) 
*ENGLAND In Tupor Times: Social 
Life and Industries. By L. F. Salz- 


man. vii+143 pp. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 542.) 

Tue Scorrish PRESBYTERIAN PoLiIty 
in the Sixteenth Century. By Janet G. 
Macgregor. xix+144 pp. Sliver and 
—— 7s. 6d. (p. 472.) 

ast1 Eccresia ScorTicanz. By 
Hew Scott. New Edition. Vol. VI., 
Synods of Aberdeen and of Moray. 
548 pp. Oliverand Boyd. 30s. (pp. 
538, 549.) 

QvuEEN ELIZABETH AND A SWEDISH 
Princess: an account of the visit of 
Princess Cecilia to England in 1565. 
From the original MS. 89pp. Etchells 
and Macdonald. 15s. (p. 520.) 

THe Woritp EnNcompassep, and 
other documents concerning Drake. 
Appreciation 7 Sir R. C. Temple. 
Ed. by N. M. Penzer. lxv+235 pp. 
The Argonaut Press. 24s. (p. 501.) 

THE PLAGUE PAMPHLETS OF THOMAS 
Dexxer. Ed. by F. P. Wilson. xl+ 
268 pp. Clarendon Press. 9s. (p. 522.) 

Tuomas SypENHAM, 1624-1689: 


medicinsk-historisk Studie. By Jul. 
Wiberg. Copenhagen: Levin und 
Mu Forlag. 6kr. (p. 496.) 


PortrucurEseE Maps anp PLANS oF 
Ceyton, 1650. (Reproduced from a 
manuscript in the Library of Con- 
gress.) 36 PP Luzac. 10a. 

Francis orTOFT: his travels 
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